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EXE EER nE 


p KR EK FA 


ORD Littleton, in his dialogue be- 

tween Pope and Boileau, makes our 
Engliſh poet, in ſpeaking of the preſent 
king of Pruſſia, exclaim thus. What 
« an aſtoniſhing compals and force muſt 
e there be in his mind, what an heroic 
1 tranquility and firmneſs of heart, that 
* he can, one day, compoſe an Ode or 
4 Epiſtle, in the moſt elegant verſe, and 
« the next fight a battle, with the conduct 
and courage of a Guſtavus Adolphus”! To 
which Boileau replies I envy Voltaire ſo 
< noble a ſubject, both for his verſe and his 
" « proſe. ut if that Prince will write his 


„ own Commentaries, he will want no 


905 « Hiſtorian. | 
This 


——— 2 
_ 


Sg PREFACE 


—— — 


This volume, with which 1 have the 


pleaſure to preſent my brethren of the 


Engliſh army, may, with the greateſt pro- 


priety, be conſidered as Commentaries of 
the former campaigns of his Pruſſian Ma. 


jeſty; and therefore cannot fail of being 
both entertaining and inſtructive to every 
military reader of taſte and judgment, 


Our Royal Author has indeed thought 


fit to range his inſtructions under a varie- 
ty of diſtinct heads, manifeſtly with a 
view to perſpicuity; but his references to 
his own actions are fo frequent, that it 


would require very little trouble to throw 
the whole into the form of commentaries, 
like thoſe of Cæſar. 1 


1 Faucit, of the guards, obliged us, 
ſome time ago, with a tranſlation of the 


King of Pruſſia's Regulations for the diſci- 


pline of his army; but thoſe Regulations 


are calculated * for the inſtruc- 
tion 
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P RB ® & WM XI 
tion of Non-commiſſioned and Subaltern 
Officers, Adjutants, and Majors: Their 
contents, tho' eſſential to the ſervice, can 
only be conſidered as the rudiments of the 
art of war, and therefore it is difficult to 
ſuppoſe, that ſo ſublime a genius, as his 
preſent Pruſſian Majeſty, could poſſibly 
waſte his time in compoſing them. He 
certainly did not. The Regulations were 
originally the work of his father, who was 
an excellent Adjutant, and who, tho' a 
man of no genius at all, by the diſcipline 
of his troops, laid the foundation of hig 
ſon's greatneſs, 


The Pruſſian army being obliged to act, 


In ſeparate corps, and it being impoſlible for 


the King to command in perſon more than 
one of theſe, his Majeſty ſketched out the 


inſtructions which form this volume, for 


the uſe of thoſe Generals, who ſhould be 
entruſted with the command of the detach- 
ed parts of his army. Theſe inſtructions 


were delivered in MSS. to each of his 
Gene 


as PREFACE. 
General Officers, with ſtrict orders to pre. 
ſerve them carefully, and to refer to them 
in all caſes of doubt, when it was im- 
poſſible to conſult the King. 


Buy what means they have tranſpired, is 
of no importance to an Engliſh reader. If 
he underſtands the ſubject, he will enter- 
tain no doubt of their authenticity. Whe- 
ther they came into the world under the 
ſanction of the law, or whether they are 
to be conſidered as illegitimate, it matters 
not. A man's child is no leſs his offspring, 
becauſe 1 its mother was a whore. 


But tho the book was intended, by its 
author, for the uſe of Generals only, it will 
be found infinitely ſerviceable to thoſe of 
every rank, We all entertain ſome hopes 
of riſing to the top of our profeſtion ; tho' 
in the nature of things, but a ſmall num- 
ber of us can ever obtain even the com- 
mand of a regiment. Nevertheleſs, the 
ambition of a ſoldier, in this reſpect, is 

| un- 


PREFACE xi. 
| undoubtedly a virtue, and, very frequent- 
ly, the cauſe of his preferment. 


I officers, of an inferior rank, were to 
read no other books than thoſe which treat 
merely of military diſcipline, they would 
find themſelves very ill qualified for com- 
mand, if ever they ſhould riſe to any con- 
ſiderable rank in the army. No man was 
ever born a General, no more than a Ma- 
thematician. A man may bring into the 
world with him a ſtrong propenſity, or 
genius, towards a particular art or ſcience; 
but he can become maſter of it only by 
ſtudy and application. When we talk of 
men being born poets or painters, we mean 
nothing more. than that nature has endow- 
ed them with certain faculties, which, if 
properly cultivated, will enable them to ex 
cell in thoſe arts. Native Genius, there- 
fore, means nothing more than a ſoil a. 
dapted to the produce of certain fruits, 
' which nevertheleſs. cannot be produced 
without labour and attention. 


Our 


e F Ke F. 


Our language does not abound with 
books on the art of war, tho' we are ſuffi- 
ciently provided with treatiſes on military 


diſcipline. Captain Otway has indeed lately 


favoured us with the tranſlation of a very 


excellent Eſſay from the French, of the 


celebrated Count Turpin. The French 


have many books upon this ſubject: But 
that which has made the moſt noiſe a- 


mong them, deſerves the leaſt applauſe, I 


mean the elaborate performance of the 


Chevalier Folard. Beyond all doubt, he 
was a man of much military erudition; but 
he is ſo intolerably prolix, ſo full of repeti- 
tion, and ſo extravagantly chimerical, that 
no reader of common underſtanding, can 
poſlibly attend to him with patience, I 
will venture to affirm, that his whole ſy- 
ſtem, together with all his diſcoveries; 
.might be comprized in a ſmaller volume 
than this: And I will add, that theſe few 
practical inſtructions, if properly attended 
to, will be of more real uſe to an officer, 


4 2 than 


n 
all 


P R E F A C E. xv 
than the ideal impracticable manoeuvres 
of all the French writers that ever were 
publiſhed. 


As to the particular contents of this work, 
I muſt beg leave to differ from the common 
plan of a Preface, and refer the reader to 
the book itſelf, If he has judgment, I 
ſhould be glad to find him pleaſed with 
the Tranſlation. I wiſh it may afford him 


both entertainment and profit, 


And am, 


bis moſt obedient Servant, 


. 


- 


The TRANSLATOR; 


— 


Tut Pi ZBlifhed 
Keaty printed i in 5 Pocket Size, ſewed One Shilling an] 
Sixpence. 5 


8 H O R 1 Account £ . mot ittnok 4 
DiskAskEs incident to ARMIES, viz. 
Coughs, Sore Throat, the Pleuriſy,. Peripneu- 
mony, Rheumatiſm and Rheumatic Pains, Inter- 
mitting Fevers, Spring ntermittents, Autumnal 
Tntermittents, the Jaundice; the Dropſy, Vomiting, 
Colera Morbus; a Diafrhæa, the Dyſentery, In- 
flammations of the Inteſtines, Phrenzy, Hæmor- 
rhage of the Noſe, a continued Fever, the Scurvy, 
the Bangrene, the Venereal Diſorder, the Itch, of 
Worms, with the Method of Cure. 


Written by Baron Van 8 WI E T E N, : 
Phyſician to their N 7 * 


Printed for T. BECKET wed p. A. de Hox BT, at 
Tully's Head, in the Strand. 


*, * The Author lays down a few Ginple pre- 
yentive Aphoriſms, and the Means of preſerving 
the Soldiers Health: He relates/the diſtinguiſhing 
Symptoms of the prevailing Diſeaſes of the Camp 
and Army, with great Exactneſs, Fidelity, and 
Preciſion. The Method of Cure, which he pro- 
poles, is ſimple, and the Medicines choice, few in 
Number, and eaſily procured. The Tables of 
Medicines are thoſe the moſt uſed in Practice, with 
the proper Quantities aſcertained, and the Man- 
ner of their being adminiſtred preſcribed. This 
little Volume, therefore, will prove a uſeful Yate 
Mecum, to Camp Surgeons and Phyficians. 
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MILITARY 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


ARTICLE I. 


of the Pruſſian troops, their defedts and 
| * 


4 


THE troops in my ſervice require 
infinite attention in their comman- 


ders. It is neceſſary to make them obſerve 
the moſt exact diſcipline, and to omit 
nothing that may contribute to their pre- 
ſervation: it is particularly requiſite that 
they ſhould be better ſubſiſted than almoſt 

any other troops in Europe. 


Our regiments are compoſed of part na- 
tives and part foreigners, who have received 


A inliſting- 


compariſon with any other. 


5 
inliſting- money; the latter of theſe having 
no attachment wait only for the firſt oppor- 
tunity to deſert; this therefore we muſt T7 
endeavour to prevent. — = 


Several of our Generals are of opinion, 
that one man is as good as another, and 
that if the vacancy be filled up, the 
change has no influence upon the whole; 
but, in this reſpect, my army will bear no 


If the place of a well diſciplined ſoldier 
be ſupplied by another who is equally-diſ- 
ciplined, we ſuſtain no loſs; but if a man 
deſerts who has been conſtantly exerciſed 
for two years together, and be replaced by 
an aukward fellow, or not replaced at all, 
in time, the conſequence will be extreamly 
perceptable. . 


We have ſeen, | by the negligence of 
officers in the minute branches of their 
duty, that ſome regiments have not only 

| been 


5 

been conſiderably weakened by deſertion: 
but have entirely loſt their reputation. Theſe 
loſſes enfeeble the army at a time when it 
is moſt neceſſary that it ſhould be compleat; 
and thus our beſt troops muſt diminiſh 
beyond reſource, unleſs prevented by your 
ſpecial attention, 


Though my dominions are populous; 

the number of men of a proper ſtature 
is not great; but even ſuppoſing it were 
ſufficient, men are not ſoldiers till they are 
diſciplined. From theſe conſiderations, one 
of the moſt eſſential duties of a general 
officer who commands an army, or a de- 
tached corps, is to prevent deſertion; ; which 


muſt be done, 


1. By not encamping too near a wood 
or foreſt, unleſs the ſituation of your enemy 
ſhould require it. 188 0 

2. By calling the roll ſeveral times a day. 


3. By ſending frequent patrols of Huſſars 


round the environs of your camp. 
A 2 4 By 


1 
4. By poſting ſmall parties of Hunters 
in the corn, and doubling the poſts of Ca- 
valry as ſoon as it grows dark 1 in order to 
ſtrengthen the chain. 


5. By obliging the officers to conduct 
their men regularly when they go for water 
or ſtraw. | 


6. By puniſhing marauders with.the ut- 
moſt rigour; for that is the ſource of eyery 
diſorder. 

7. By not calling in your out-guards on 
the day of marching till your n have 
ſtood to their arms. 

8. By ſtrictiy forbidding the men to quit 
their ranks during the march, and by pu- 
niſhing the diſobedient with the utmoſt 
ſeverity. 

9. By not marching in the night, mls 
in caſes of abſolute neceſſity, = 
10. By ſending patrols of Huſſars to the 


right and left, * your . e 


a wood, 
11. By 


bo — — — . — EIDOS, AIST 


„„ 
11. By placing officers at the entrance 
and opening of every defile, who ſhall 
oblige the men to take up their ranks as 
ſoon as they have paſſed. 


12. By concealing from the ſoldiers every 
retrograde-march you may be obliged to 
make, under ſome pretext, which may keep 
up their ſpirits. 


13. By being particularly careful, that 
your troops are in no want of bread, meat, 
ſpun and beer. OS: 


14. When deſertion ſhall begin to creep 
into a company or regiment, by making 
particular enquiry into the cauſe ; by in- 
forming yourſelf whether the men have re- 
_ ceived their due, and whether their officers 
may not have been guilty of ſome. bad 
practices. They muſt not only be juſt, 
but attentive to the diſcipline of their men. 
Perhaps it may be ſaid, that the Colonel 
will take care of that; but this is not ſuf- 
ficient. In an army every thing ſhould 

3 tend 
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3 
tend towards perfection, and ſnew that the 
whole is the work of one man. 
Armies are compoſed chiefly of indolent 
people: if the Commander is not conſtantly 
attentive to the duty of every individual, 
the machine, which being artificial cannot 
be perfect, will ſoon be diſlocated, and in a 


little time you will have an army diſciplined 
only in idea, 


It is therefore neceſſary that we ſhould 


be indefatigable; for we are convinced by 
experience, that there are many abuſes 


which require redreſs, but which are never 
perceived by thoſe who are inattentive to 
their duty. 


Such continual application may appear 
a little hard to ſome of our Generals; but 


they will find themſelves ſufficiently recom- 
penced by its conſequences ; for what ad- 
vantages may not be expected from brave 


and well diſciplined troops ? A Commander 
fs | who 


bt. if 


1 
7 


1 

vyho in other nations might be thought raſh, 
will in our army appear to act rationally; 
in every enterpriſe, he may reaſonably 
expect all that men are capable of exe- 
cuting. 


Ihave ſeen officers, and even private men, 
who, though they have been dangerouſly 
wounded, have refuſed to quit their ranks, 
With ſuch troops it were poſſible to conquer 


the whole world, if our victories were not 


often as fatal to us as to the enemy. With 


ſuch troops you might undertake any thing 


provided they were never ſuffered to want 


ſubſiſtance. Upon the march, you are certain 
to be before the enemy; if you attack him 
in a wood, you will certainly force him to 
retire; if you attempt to ſcale a mountain, 


you are ſure to carry your point; if you 
attack with your Cavalry, your opponents 


muſt infallibly be cut to pieces. 


But as good troops of themſelves are not 
ſufficient, and as a Gener al may by his 
A 4 igno- 


ignorance loſe every advantage, 1 ſhall 
ſpeak, in the ſucceeding article, of the qua- 


| lifications neceſſary in a general officer, and 
lay down ſome rules which I have partly 


learned from my own experience, and partly 


from that of other Commanders, 


Sasa, ga ᷣͤ ße | 


ER Tei 
"Ty" magazines, Subſtance, Ge. 


T was faid by a certain General, 
that in order to have a good army 


you muſt begin by providing well for the 


belly, which 1s the main ſpring of every 

operation. I ſhall divide this ſubject into 
two ſeparate branches; in the firſt of which 
I ſhall mention the places where, and the 
manner how, to eſtabliſh your magazines, 
and in the other I ſhall conſider the method 
of uſing and trantpornng them. 


The firſt general rule is, to eltablich your 
moſt conſiderable magazine in the rear ef 
| pour 


„ 

. your army, and, if poſſible, 1 in a fortified 
place. When Sileſia and Bohemia were 
the theatres of war, we fixed our grand 
magazine at Breſlau, on account of the 
Oder, which enabled us to recruit it with 
. | 

If your magazines are in the front of 
your army, they are in danger of being loſt 
upon the leaſt rebuff; but if you fix them 
one in the rear of the other, you act pru- 
dently, and a ſmall misfortune cannot cauſe 
your entire ruin, In the Electorate of 
Brandenbourg, the beſt places for maga- 
Zines are Spandau and Magdebourg: the 
latter on account of the Elbe, would be 
moſt convenient in caſe of an offenſive war 
with Saxony ; but in a war againſt Bohe- 
mia, Schweidnitz 1s the beſt place. 


It is neceſſary to be very circumſpect in 
the choice of commiſſaries; for if theſe gen- 
tlemen happen to be raſcals, the ſtate will 
ſuffer e you muſt therefore 

endeavour 


1 a 0 
endeavour to find a ſuperintendant of 

known probity, who will frequently and 

minutely examine their pr oceedings, 


There are two methods of forming ma- 
gazines: the firſt is by ordering the nobi- 
lity and the peaſants to ſupply the neceſſary 
- quantity of grain, for which they are paid 

according to the tax of the Finance-Cham- 

ber, or by deducting the ſum from their 
contribution; but if the country happens 
not to abound in forage, you muſt agree 
with ſome Entrepreneur for the quantity 
required: this is the commiſlary's buſinefs, 
ho muſt ſign the agreement. 


It is likewiſe neceſſary to conſtruct proper 
veſſels for tranſporting corn and forage. 


Theſe Entrepreneurs ſhould never be em- 
ployed but in caſes of abſolute neceſſity ; 
for in general they are ſuch meer Jews, as 
to enhance the price of proviſions, and fell 

them as dear as they poſſibly ;+ | | 
| Your 


| Your magazines ſhould be formed as 
early as poſſible, that your army may be 
provided with every thing before 1t takes 
the field. If you wait too long, you will 
be hindered by the ice, or by the badneſs of 
the roads from forming your magazines, 
except with the greateſt difficulty. 


Beſides your regimental bread-waggons, 
the commiſſary ſhould be provided with 


caiſſoons capable of conveying a months 
ſubliſtance. 


But if there are navigable rivers, we muſt 
avail ourſelves of them, for without theſe 
there can be no plenty of proviſions in 
an army. 


Your waggons ſhould be drawn by 
horſes. We have tried oxen, but to our 
diſadvantage. Your waggon-maſters muſt 
take great care of their horſes, to which 


particular it is neceſſary, that the General 
- | ſhould 


LF. 
ſhould be attentive ; for by a loſs of horſes 
the number of your waggons is diminiſhed, 
and conſequently the quantity of ſub- 
hſtance. 


There is yet another reaſon, viz. that 
your horſes not being well fed, are unable 
to bear fatigue, in conſequence of which 
you will loſe upon the march not only the 
horſes themſelves, but the waggons and 
the meal or bread they may contain. Such 
loſſes frequently repeated will diſconcert 
the moſt rational projects; therefore a 
prudent General, knowing this detail to be 
important in its conſequences, will not 
think it beneath his attention, 


In a war with Saxony, you muſt convey 

your ſubſiſtance upon the Elbe, and in 

Sileſia, upon the Oder. In Pruſſia you have 

the ſea; but in Bohemia and Moravia, you 
muſt have recourſe. to waggons. 


t a Þ 
It is boinetimes neceſſary to eſtabliſh three 


or four magazines on the ſame line, as we 
did in Bohemia in 1742. We had one at 


Pardubitz, one at Nienbourg, one at Podje- 


brod, and another at Brandeis, that we 
might be able to march in a line with the 
enemy, and follow him to Prague, in caſe 
he had thought proper to take that rout. 


During our laſt campaign in Bohemia, 
Breſlau ſupplied Schweidnitz, and that 
place furniſhed Jaromirtz, and from thence 
we conveyed ſubſiſtance to the army. 

Beſides waggons we had ſeveral iron 
ovens, the number of which not being 
found ſufficient, was afterwards augmented. 
You ſhould bake bread as often as you 


halt. On every expedition you ſhould be 


provided with bread or biſcuit for ten days. 
Biſcuit is an excellent thing; but our ſol- 
diers do not like it in their ſoop, and are in 
general unacquainted with the uſe of it. 


When 


—— 


1 
When you march in an enemy's coun- 
try, your meal muſt be depoſited in ſome 
neighbouring town, where you wall place 
a garriſon. In the campaign of 1745, our 
magazine of meal was firſt at Neuſtadt, 
then at Jeromirtz, and afterwards at Trau- 
tenau. If we had advanced farther, our 
next place of ſecurity would have been 
Pardubitz. | 


I have ordered a hand-mill to be pro- 
vided for each company, which they will 
find to be extreamly uſeful: the ſoldiers 
who work theſe mills are to carry the meal 
to the baker, and to receive bread in return. 
Thus you will not only ſpare your maga- 
zines; but will, by this means, be frequent- 
ly enabled to continue in a camp, which 
otherwiſe you would have been obliged to 


quit: beſides, fewer convoys will be re- 


quired. 


Having mentioned convoys, I ſhall here 


add what is neceſſary upon that ſubject. 
Your 


Et. 1 


| Your eſcort muſt be ſtronger, or weaker, 


Y | in pr oportion to your apprehenſions from 


the enemy. It is proper to poſt detach- 
ments of Infantry i in the towns, through 
which the convoy is to paſs, in order to 
relieve the eſcort during their halt. Some- 
times it 1s requiſite to cover your convoy by 
ſtrong detachments, as was the caſe in 
Bohemia. 


In a mountainous, woody, or incloſed 
country, your convoys muſt be eſcorted by 
Infantry, attended by a ſmall number of 


XZ Huſflars, which are to give notice of thoſe 


places where the enemy may form an am- 
buſcade. I have even employed Infantry 
upon this duty in an open country, and 
have had reaſon to be ſatisfied, 


I refer you to my printed Regulations, 
for what concerns the detail of eſcorts. A 
General of an army can never uſe too 
much precaution for the ſecurity of his 
convoys : one good method is to ſend de- 
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which he cannot poſſibly exiſt. 


1 


tachments to a conſiderable diſtance in 


front, in order to ſecure the defilẽs, through 
which your convoy is to paſs, and to puſh 


your eſcort a league from the line of march, 
towards the enemy. This will maſk your 


convoy and ſecure it. 


SAA AAA Aan nns 


ART. III. 
Sutlers, beer, and gin. 


view, your commiſſaries muſt order 


all the beer and ſpirits upon the road to 
be collected, that the army may be in no 


want of either, at leaſt, during the firſt 
three or four days. As ſoon as you enter 


an enemies country, you I nuſt ſeize all the 
brewers and diſtillers which are to be found 


in the neighbourhood, and oblige them in 


particular to furniſh gin, that the ſoldier 


may be ſupplied with a liquor, without 


As 


X7 HEN you have any enterprize in 
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As to the Sutlers they muſt be protected, 
particularly where the inhabitants have left 
the country, and where conſequently pro- 
viſions are not to be had for money. In 
that caſe the peaſants have no right to ex- 


pet lenity. 


The ſutlers and ſoldiers wives are to be 
ſent out in ſearch of cattle, roots, and 
greens; and the price of proviſions muſt 
be ſo regulated, that the ſoldier may be 
able to buy them, and the ſutler to make 


a reaſonable profit. 


Imuſt alſo add, that each ſoldier is allowed 
two pounds of bread per day, and two pounds 
of meat per week gratis during the campaign. 
This is a Douceur, which a poor ſoldier 
well deſerves; eſpecially in Bohemia, which 
to an army is little better than a deſert. 
Every convoy ſhould be followed by ſome 
cattle for the ſubſiſtance of the * 
men. : 


* ART. 


EL. 7 
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Of dry and green Forrage. 


BY dry forrage is meant oats, barley, hay, 


chopt ſtraw, &c. Theſe are to be col- 
lected in your magazines. Care ſhould be 
taken, that your oats are perfectly ſound 
and not mouldy, otherwiſe your Cavalry 


vill ſoon be unfit for ſervice. Chopt ſtraw 


does nothing more than fill the horſes belly : 
it is uſed only becauſe it is the cuſtom. 


The reaſon 1 for collectin 8 forrage, and 
deſign to take the field before the enemy, 
or with a view to ſome expedition at a diſ- 
tance ; but an army ſeldom dares attempt 


any thing, which may carry it too far from 


its magazines, ſo long as the horſes are fed 
with dry forrage, becauſe the number of 
carriages required is ſo great, that an entire 
4 
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province 


3 9 & 


„„ 
province would not be 1 able to ſup⸗ 
. it. 


During the campaign in Sileſia, my Ca- 
valry fed entirely upon dry forrage; but 


then we marched only from Strehla to 


Schweidnitz, where we had a magazine, 


and then to Cracau, which Was near the 


Brieg and the Oder. 


When you would attempt a winter- 


expedition, your Cavalry muſt carry five 


days hay upon their own horſes. If Bohe- 
mia, or Moravia, is to be the theatre of 


war, you muſt wait for the ſpring, or you 


will infallibly ruin all your Cavalry. 80 
long as there is any corn or herbage 
ſtanding, you forrage in the field, and 
after the harveſt, in the villages. 


When you take poſſeſſion of a freſh 


camp, where you intend to continue for 


ſome time, the firſt thing to be done 1s, to 
reconnoitre the forrage, and after having 
B-2 made 


[a 1 


made an eſtimate of the quantity, to make 


a proper diſtribution for the number of 
days you intend to remain. 


A grand forrage is always made under 


the eſcort of a body of Cavalry, propor- 


tioned to the vicinity and power of the 
enemy. Theſe forrages are ſometimes. ge- 
neral, and ſometimes by wings. 


Your forraging party always aſſembles 


upon the road, ſometimes upon the flanks, 


and ſometimes in the rear of the army. 
The Huſſars have the advanced guard, If 


it is in open country, they are followed by 
the Cavalry; but if the country be incloſed, 


the Infantry march firſt. A fourth part of 
your forragers follow the advanced guard, 
then a detachment of the eſcort conſiſting 


both of Cavalry and Infantry; theſe are | 


ſucceeded by another party of forragers, 


which are alfo covered by a ſecond detach- 


ment of troops, and fo on alternately : a 
troop of Huſſars cloſe the column. Upon 


all 
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4 mm 1 
ce all eſcorts the Infantry are to take their 
of = cannon along with them, and the foragers 
re to have their carbines, and fide-arms. 


r BH As ſoon as the party arrives at the place 
. | = where they are to forage, they are to form 
e a chain, poſting the Infantry near the vil- 
| 4 lages, behind the hedges, and in hollow 
= ways, with ſmall parties of Cavalry be- 
tween each, keeping a reſerve in the center, 
ready to ſupport. any part of the chain, 
where the enemy may attempt to pierce. 
The Huſſars will be ordered to ſkirmiſh, 
and amuſe the enemy in the mean time. 
As ſoon as the chain is formed, you will 
divide the field, allotting an equal propor- 
tion to each regiment. The reſpective 
officers are to take care, that the men 
make their truſſes large, and bind them 
well. | | 


When the horſes are loaded, the fora- 
gers are to return to camp, attended by 
ſmall eſcorts, and as ſoon as they have 
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quitted the field, the troops which form 
the chain are to aſſemble and form the 


rear- guard, followed by the Huſſars. 


[ The manner of foraging in the villages 
is the ſame, with this difference only that 


the Infantry muſt be poſted round the vil- 
lage with the Cavalry in their rear. It is 


proper to forage only one village at a time, 
that the troops which form the chain may 
not be too much diſperſed. | 
Forraging in mountainous” countries is 
attended with moſt difficulty. In this caſe 
the eſcort mult be A: pag of TON 
and Huſſars only, e 961 ble 


When you are encamped near the enemy, 
if you intend to continue any time, you 


muſt endeavour as ſoon as poſſible to get 


poſſeſſion of the forrage between the two 
armies, You will then forrage in a circle 
of two leagues round your encampment, 


e with the fields at the- greateſt 
diſtance, 


E N 1 
7 JiGance, and reſerving the neareſt to 
- de laſt. 

When you order a grand forrage, it is 
7 beſt not to take too large an extent, but 
t rather to order two grand forages imme- 
adiately after each other: thus your chain 
'Y 7 being cloſer your foragers will be better 

ſecured, and leſs liable to be ſurpriſed, 
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AR To * 
Of the knowledge of a Country. 


HERE are two methods of acquiring 
this knowledge: the firſt is, to ſtudy 
attentively the map of the province, which 
you intend to make the ſeat of war, and 
make yourſelf perfectly acquainted with 
the name of every city, river and mountain. 


Having formed a general idea of the 
country, you muſt then be more particular, 
B 4 and 
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and inform yourſelf concerning the great 


roads, the ſituation of towns, whether they 
are defenſible with a little repairing, on 


what fide they may be attacked in caſe 


they ſhould fall into the hands of the 
enemy, and what garriſon will be neceſſary 
for their defence. 


You e de ed with the plans of 
fortified towns, in order to know their 
ſtrong and weak parts. You muſt alſo be 


certain as to the courſe of rivers, their 
depth, how high they are navigable, and 
where they may be forded. It is likewiſe 
neceſſary to know, what rivers are impaſ- 


fible in the ſpring, and dry in ſummer: 
this knowledge ſhould extend even to the 


principal moraſſes of the country, 


In a flat country it is neceſſary to diſ- 


tinguiſh the fertile from the barren parts 


of it, and to know what routs the enemy 


may take, and what may be yours from 
one town or river to another. You muſt 


allo 
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* alſo be acquainted with every ſpot of 
ground proper for an encampment upon 
» 1 each rout. | 


The knowledge of a flat and open coun- 


try is very eaſily attained; but that of an 
incloſed, woody, or mountainous one 1s at- 


tended with great difficulty: this however 


bk 4 1s to be acquired in the following manner. 


You take your map in your hand, at- 


tended by ſome of the old men of the neigh- 


bouring villages, the game keepers and 


| ſhepherds; with theſe you aſcend the 


hights, and enquire of them every parti- 
cular relative to all the objects within 
your view. | 
It is neceſſary to be very minute in your 
enquiries concerning the roads, that you 
may know, not only in how many columns 
it is poſſible to march, but alſo in order to 
form projects, and to know by what rout 
it were beſt to force the enemy, if he ſhould 
encamp 
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3 
encamp in that neighbourhood, or in what 


manner you may turn his flank in caſe he 
ould change his poſition. 


One of your principal objects is, to re- 
connoitre thoſe ſituations which are na- 
turally ſtrong, in caſe it ſhould be neceſ- 


fary to act defenſively, as well as the 


fields of battle and ſtrong poſts which 
may be occupied by the enemy. 


Of all theſe particulars you muſt acquire 
a \ perfe&t knowledge, as alſo of every defilẽ 
and ſtrong poſition in the whole country. 
You muſt likewiſe reflect maturely on every 
poſſible manoeuvre, that you may not be 
embarraſſed in cafe it ſhould become the 
theatre of war. 


"Theſe reflexions are of infinite impor- 
tance, and therefore ought to be properly 
combined and digeſted. If you do not 
ſucceed in your firſt ſurvey, you muſt ex- 
plore the country a ſecond time, and ex- 
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amine every circumſtance with the utmoſt 
accuracy and attention. 


e * 
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You will remember this general rule in 


A 
45. 
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chuſing the ground for an encampment, 


2 whether you act offenſively or defenſively, 
that it muſt not be at too great a diſtance 


8 
— 
. 


from wood and water; that the front muſt 
be ſecure, and the rear open. 


If it is neceſſary to reconnoitre a neigh- 
bouring diſtrift, and if circumſtances 
will not permit it to be done in the man- 
ner above directed, you mult ſend intel- 
ligent officers under various pretences, and 
even order them to be diſguiſed, if it cannot 
be otherwiſe effected. They muſt be in- 
ſtructed in the particular obſervations, 
which they are to make, and on their 
return, you are to mark in the map the 
purport of their diſcoveries; but whenever 


it is poſſible, it is always beſt to ſee things 


with one's own eyes. 
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Glance of the Eye. i . 


HE military glance of the eye may be 
reduced to two particulars. The firſt 
comprehends the talent of judging at one 
view, what number of troops a piece of 
ground will contain: this, can only be ac- 
quired by practice. After having marked 
out ſeveral camps, the eye becomes capable 
of meaſuring ſo exactly, that you will ſel- 
dom fail in your eſtimate. 
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The other talent, which i is of a ſuperior 
nature, conſiſts in conceiving, at fiſt tight, b 
1.41 every poſſible advantage which the ground 
Vl will afford. This talent may be acquired, 
and carried to a great degree of perfection, 
1 by thoſe who are born with a happy genius 
I | for the art of war. The baſis of t'us glance 
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of the eye is the knowledge of fortification, 
whoſe 


7 whoſe rules are to be applied to every poſi- 
tion of an army. An experienced General 
Will avail himſelf. of every height, defile, 
| hollow road, moraks, Se. 


In the ſpace of two ſquare leagues i it may 
E iz be poſlible to take two hundred different 
XZ poſitions. A good General will at the firſt 
e glance perceive that which is moſt advan- 
f 1 tageous. He will aſcend every eminence 
in order to explore and reconnoitre the 
d country. The ſame rules of fortification 
e will ſhew him the weakneſs of the enemy's 
6 order of battle. It is alſo of great impor- 
tance after he has taken his poſition, if 
time will permit, to know the preciſe extent 
Ir of the ground which he occupies, and the 
t, number of paces it contains. 
2 There are many other advantages to be 
„ drawn from the rules of fortification ; as 
5 tor example, to chuſe your heights and 
e poſſeſs them in ſuch a manner, that they 
, may not be commanded by others; that 
e your 
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your flanks may be covered and defended ; 
that each poſt may be capable of defence; 
and to avoid thoſe-in which a brave officer 
cannot maintain his ground without riſking 
his reputation. By the ſame rules you will 
judge of the defects in the poſition of your 
enemy, whether from the diſadvantage of 
His fituation, or the injudicious diſtribution 
of his troops. Theſe reflections lead me 
to conſider, in what manner you are to 
diſpoſe your troops in order to take the 
greateſt advantage of your ſituation. 


Diſtribution of Troops. 


HE knowledge and the choice of 


ground are undoubtedly very effential 
articles; but it is alſo neceſſary, that we 


ſhould know how to diſpoſe our troops ſo 
as to give them every advantage of their 
ſituation, Our Cavalry, which are trained 
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to attack with great celerity, cannot act 
A ö except on a plain; whilſt, on the contrary, 
codur Infantry may be employed in every 
ſituation: its fire is its defence, and its 
bayonet chiefly uſeful in acting offenſively. 


It is uſual to begin with the defenſive, 
becauſe it is proper to take all requiſite 


precautions for the ſecurity of your camp, 


where the vicinity of the enemy gives him 
the power of bringing on an action when- 
ever he thinks fit. 


Moſt of our modern orders of battle are 
old. We continue to tread in the ſteps of 
our forefathers, without any regard to 
ground or ſituation; for which reaſon their 
rules are by us generally wrong applied. 


The firſt thing to be conſidered in form- 
ing a line of battle is the ground on which 
= you are to engage. We chuſe a plain for 
our Cavalry; but that is not ſufficient: for 
if that plain W happen to be no more 

than 


i 0-1] 
than a thouſand paces in front, ſkirted by 
a wood, in which we will ſuppoſe the enemy 
to have poſted ſome Infantry, under the 
cover of whoſe fire their Cavalry may rally; 
in that caſe, it 1s neceſlary to alter your 
diſpoſition, by marching a body of Infantry 
to the extremity of each wing, that your 
Cavalry may likewiſe be ſupported. 


Sometimes the entire Cavalry is poſted 
upon one wing ; ſometimes it forms the 
ſecond line ; and at other times the extre- 
mity of each wing is covered by a brigade 
or two of Infantry. 


The moſt advantageous poſts are heights, 
.church-yards, hollow roads, and foſſces: 
if your troops are fo diſpoſed as to make 
the utmoſt advafitage of theſe, you need 
never fear being attacked. 


If you poſt your Cavalry behind a morals, 
it will be of no ſervice; and if it forms too 
near a wood, in which it is poſſible that the 
enemy 


LW 3 
enemy may have lodged a body of troops, 
they will gall your cavalry, which being 
unable to make any defence, will ſoon be 
| thrown into diſorder. The ſame incon- 

veniency will happen to your Infantry if 
advanced inte a plain, if its wings be left 
expoſed; for the enemy will not fail to take 
advantage of your miſtake, and attack you 
in a part where you are incapable of de- 
fence, 


Our manceuvres muſt be chiefly governed 
by the, nature of the country. When I 
am among mountains, my Cavalry forms 
my ſecond line without any in the firſt, 
except in ſome particular parts where it 
can act with eaſe, and a few ſquadrons to 
flank the enemy in caſe I ſhould be at- 
= tacked, 


It is a general rule, that in every well 
conducted army there is a reſerve of Ca- 
valry if it be in an open country; and if 
in the reverſe, a reſerve of Infantry with 
{ome ſquadrons of Dragoons and Huſſars. 

8 The 
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The A properly diſpoſing your * 


1s to diſtribute them in ſuch a manner as 


that each may act with freedom, with regard 
to itſelf, and be of general utility to the 
Whole. Villeroi, who perhaps was igno- 
rant of this maxim, deprived himſelf, on the 
plain of Ramillies, of his whole left wing, 
which having a moraſs in its front, could 
not act or ſuſtain the right. 


ART. VIII. 
Of camps. 


N order to know if you are well en- 
"camped, you muſt conſider whether by 
a ſmall movement you will oblige the enemy 
to make a conſiderable one; or whether 
after one march he will not be obliged 
to make a ſecond. Thoſe which make 
the ſhorteſt manœuvres are the beſt en- 
camped. 0 80 
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The Gtrieral of an army ought himſelf 
to chuſe his camp; for on that choice fre- 
quently depends the ſucceſs of his enter- 
prizes, as it often Heeg the field of 
battle. | | 
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This branch of the art of war requires 
many obſervations; I ſhall therefore be par- 
2X ticular on this ſubject, but without taking 
FE 
troops are to be diſpoſed, refering you to 
the Regulations already in your hands. J 
ſhall here confine myſelf to thoſe particu- 
lars which immediately concern a | gener al 
officer. | 


In the choice of every camp, there are 
two principal objects to be had in view, 
vier the one offenſive, and the other defen- 
five. The camp in which an army firſt 
aſſembles is of the firſt claſs ; in theſe your 
fole attention is the conveniency of the 


4 e they ſhould encimp in ſmall ſepa- 
3 | | 1 rate 


2 
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rate corps, near your magazine, and ſo as 
to be capable of uniting in a ſhort time. 


As theſe camps are generally diſtant from 
the enemy, you have little to fear, The 


king of England, without having taken 


this precaution, imprudently encamp- 
ing on the banks of the Main, oppo- 
ſite to the French army, was in great dan- 
ger of being beaten at Dettingen. 


Wood and water, as I have before ob- 
ſerved, are the firſt things to be remembered 
in marking out a camp. It is our cuſtom 


to incloſe our camps with an intrenchment, 


as was the practice with the Romans, with 
a deſign not only to prevent inſults during 
the night from the enemies light troops, 
which are very numerous, but alſo to hinder 


deſertion; for I have always obſerved, how 


ridiculous ſoever it may ſeem, that when 
our redans were connected by lines quite 
round our camp, we had leſs deſertion than 
when that precaution was negteed. 


Camps 
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Camps of repoſe are thoſe in which we 
either wait for forage, or watch the enemy 
in order to regulate our motions by his, 
Repoſe being the ſole object in theſe camps, 
they are to have a river or moraſs in front, 
ſo as to render them abſolutely impene- 
trable. Our camp at Strehla was of this 


nature. 


If the river, og rivulet, in the front of 


your camp, has not a ſufficient depth of 
water, it muſt be dammed, ſo as to render 
it impaſſable. 


p — 


In theſe peaceable encampments, having 


nothin g to fear from the enemy, an active 
General will turn his whole attention to 
the diſcipline of his troops: he will ex- 
amine whether the ſervice be performed 


with minute accuracy and according to 
the orders ; whether the officers upon 
guard are vigilant a and ſufficiently inſtr ucted 


in n every particular of their duty; 3 whether 


C3 the 
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The Infantry muſt exerciſe three times 
4 week, * reeruits daih and he ml 
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The Cavalry mu#/ alſo be exerciſed when 
they are not employed #d foraging : the 
General will be particularly attentive thit 
the recruits and young horſes are well dif- 
ciplined. He muſt be acquainted with-the 
exact ſtate of each corps. He muſt even viſit 
the horſes, praife the officers who have been 
kareful of hein, ant Tererely repiir 
thoſe by wWhömn they have been neglected. 
He muſt not believe that a numerous army 
win animate itfelf; it conſifts of a great 

number of idle, indolent, careleſs people, 
and it is the buſineſs of à General to 
them in motion, and "oblige them to 


— form their duty, 8 1510 121 
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98 ] SO 
5 I permanent camps of this ſort, to 
erte our time in the manner ave ye 
diſcipline being thus eſtabliſhed, - will be 
= eaſily preſerved during the reſt of the : 
campaign. 
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Camps for foraging are ſometimes near, 
and ſometimes at a diſtance from the enemy: 
I ſhall ſpeak only of the firſt. For this 
purpoſe you chuſe a fertile country, and 
vour camp muſt be ſtrong either by na- 
ture or art; for a party of foragers are in 
fact a detachment ſent out againſt the 
enemy. You ſometimes employ a ſixth, 
and ſometimes even half of your army on 
this ſervice; ſo that you are liable to be 
attacked to great diſadvantage, unleſs you 
are ſecure in the ſtrength of your camp, | 
But even ſuppoſing that your ſituation be 
ever fo ſtrong, and that in all prohability 
you have nothing to fear from the enemy, 
yet there are certain preca 2 Which. 
. never to be neglected. 05 
E 4 Tou 
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_ You muſt carefully conceal the time 
when, and the place where you intend to 
forage, and communicate your orders to 
the General, who is to command the de- 
tachment, not till late the night before. 


It is neceſſary upon theſe occaſions to 
detach as many ſmall parties as ever you 


can, that you may be well informed con- 


cerning the motions of the enemy, and if 


you have no very important reaſons for the 
contrary, you will forrage at the ſame time 


with them, as you will then have leſs to 


fear: not that you are to depend too ſe- 


curely on this; for the enemy perceiving 
that, in this caſe, your motions are directed 
in conſequence of theirs, might order a 
forrage, and cauſe the troops to return Lang 
_ ” unawares. 
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The camp of prince charles of Lorraine 


near Konigingraetz, was by nature im- 
Pe, and conſeqtieritly” very proper 
for 


EE 
for forraging; as was likewiſe ours at 
| Chlom, it being rendered ſtrong by the 


abatis, by which I had ſecured our right 
wing, and the redoubts which were con- 
ſtructed along the front of my Infantry, 


It is neceſſary to entrench your camp 
when you beſiege a town, or defend a paſs, 
in order to ſupply the natural defects in 
your ſituation and ſecure you from inſult, 


The rule which a General ſhould ob- 
ſerve in conſtructing his entrenchments is, 
to turn every circumſtance of ground to 
his advantage, and to make the beſt uſe of 
rivers, moraſſes, inundations, and abatis 
which may render his line difficult of acceſs; 
but it is always prudent to avoid being too 
extenſive, as in. fact, it is not theſe obſta- 


cles, but the troops, which are to ſtop the 
Dy; 


| 1 ſhould always be careful to limit my 
entrenchments ſo as to be able to line them 
* | 


L 42 1 


with a chain of batallions, and to have a 


reſerve ready to ſuſtain thoſe which may be 


attacked, _ Z An abatis is of no 1 $ wks 


| it be defended: by Fang. 


* 


It i is e 3 that the extre- 
mities of your line of countervallation be 
well ſecured : it frequently happens, that 
they touch upon a river; in that caſe, you 

muſt carry your foſlee a good way into the 
water, and make it fo deep as not to be 
fordable. If this precaution be neglected, 


you run a ilk of being | flanked. 


"par lines muſt be ſo VE EP as that 


no one point can be attacked by the enemy 


Without his being expoſed to five or tx 


croſs-fires. Intrenchments which are con- 
ſtructed for the defence of narrow paſſes, 
among mountains, Se. require infinite pre- 
caution ; their flanks muſt be extremely 
well ſecured: for this purpoſe it is common 


to conſtruct redouts upon each flank, and 


. the line itſelf ; 18 formed by re- 
| 7 douts, 
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8 douts, that the troops which defend i it, may 


7 ; f be in no en "_ taken in flank. 


wy General W is e * his — 
ow, will oblige the enemy to attack that 
part of his fortification to which he has 
added conſiderable ſtrength by increafing 
the width and depth of the folite, with the 
additional defence of chevaux de frife ; by 
ſtrengthening the parapet ſo as to render 
it cannon proof, and by finking pits in the 
front of thoſe parts, which are moſt ex- 
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But for covering a ſiege, I prefer an army 
of obſervation rather than an entrenched 
camp; for experience hath taught us, that 
the old method of entrenching, is far from 
being a ſufficient ſecurity. . Before Arras, 
the prince of Conde s. entrenchments were 
forced by Turenne, and Conde in his turn, 
forced thoſe of Turenne, before Valencien- 
nes. After that, theſe two great maſters in 
the art of war covered their ſieges by an 


army of obſervation. 
I ſhall 
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I ſhall now ſpeak of defenſive. camps, 
which are ſtrong only by their ſituation, 
and which have no other deſign than to 


1 


prevent an W ie RIO i 


If ſuch ſituations are to anſwer the pur- 
poſe intended, the front and flanks muſt be 
equally ſtrong, but the rear entirely open. 
Such for inſtance are thoſe heights which 
have an extenſive front, and whoſe flanks are 
covered by moraſſes, as was prince Charles's 

camp at Marchwitz, whoſe front was 
covered by a river, and wings by deep 
valleys; or that which we occupied at Ko- 
Ait, RET 15 1 

It is alſo common 5 Meter an army 
under the cannon of a ſtrong town, which 
was the caſe with marthal Neuperg, who 
after his' defeat at Mollwitz; choſe an ex- 
cellent poſition under the walls of Neiſs. 
Now tho a General who is in poſſeſſion 


of ſuch camps may be 1 in no danger of an 
$3511.00 lo 
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attack, nevertheleſs he may be obliged to 
| move, if the enemy ſhould endeavour to 
paſs him; therefore it is neceſſary, that he 
| ſhould make proper diſpoſitions, ſo that he 
| may be able, whenever he ſhould think fit, 
| to retire to ſome other ſtrong camp in 
| his rear. x 


| In the kingdom of Bohemia, theſe camps 


are very frequent, and a General may be 
often obliged to have recourſe to them, as 
it is a country in which every inch of 


5 2 . 
ground may be diſputed 
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1 muſt again repeat, that a General 


ſhould be exceeding careful not to commit 


an irreparable fault in the choice of his 
ſttuation, or to confine his army in places 
WE whence it cannot iſſue, except through a 
defilé; for if his opponent be a man of 
abilities, he will certainly block him up, 
and not being able to fight for want of 
room, he muſt ſubmit to the greateſt diſ- 
grace that can happen to a ſoldier, which 
; I 1s 


ſigned to cover a country, leſs regard is 


and where you may be able to diſconcert 
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| the enemy ſhould endeavour to i 16 1 


1 46 1 | 
is that of being obli iged t to 225 down Hs | 
arms. | _ 


In the 4180 of « camps pk: are ws * 


paid to the ſtrength of the place itſelf, than 
to the parts through which the enemy may 
attempt to penetrate ; theſe are to be ſecured 
by your army: yet you are not to occupy 
the entire opening through which he may 
endeavour to paſs, but rather that which 1 | 


leads to his purpoſe, which you may defend 


without danger, and in which you may 
poſſibly increaſe his apprehenſions. In a 
word you are to poſſeſs ſuch poſts as may 0 
oblige the cnemy to move in a large circle, f 


his projects 1. inconſiderable movements. 


The camp at Neuſtadt, covers all lower ” | 


"Sileſia, from any attempt of an army mn 
Moravia. _ Your proper poſition is to have = 


the town and the river in your front. If 1 
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between Ottmachau and Glatz, you need 
27 | but paſs to an advantageous camp between 
WI Nis and Ziegrabals, and you will entirely 
cut hin off from Manis. 


. = In the ſame apprehenſion the enem y will 
ndt dare to take the rout of Coſel: for if I 
3 | poſt myſelf between Troppau and Jagern- 
dorf, where there are many advantageous 
A | poſitions to be found, I ſhall effectually 
WI intercept his convoys. 


There 1s alſo a camp of equal impor- 


tance between Liebau and Schoemberg, 
which covers lower Sileſia from any 
IS tion from Bohemia. 
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In ſuch poſitions it will be neceſſary to 


8 obſerve, as much as poſſible, the rules 
= which I have laid down: to theſe I will 


add another, which is, when you have a 
river in front, not to ſuffer any tents to be 
Z pitched upon your intended field of battle, 
= within half muſket-ſhot of the front of 
Jo 
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your camp. The Marſh of Brandenburg 
is a country which is incapable of being 
covered by a camp, becauſe there is a plain 
of more than ſix leagues in extent. To 
defend it from Saxony we muſt occupy the 
town of Wittenberg, and encamp there, or 
follow the plan of our expedition in 1745. 
Towards Hanover the camp at Werben 
covers the Electorate of Brandenburg. 


The wings of your army, whether acting 
offenſive or defenſively, ought always to be 
carefully ſecured; for nothing can be ex- 
pected, even from the beſt troops in the 
world, if their flanks are expoſed. Our 
camp at Czaſlau, before the battle in 1742, 
had thus defect. 


It 15 a . with us to occupy the 
villages in our front, and upon our flanks, 
but to withdraw the troops before an action; 
for in our own country, as well as in that 
of our neighbours, the houſes being of 

wood, and ill built, if the enemy ſhould 
ſet 
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which are n 
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49 
ſet fire to them, the troops muſt infallibly 
periſh: but Where there happens to be a 
church- yard or buildings with ſtone- walls, 


. 
* 


not adjacent to the wooden 


houſes, we may frequently think bt to act 


otherwiſe. 
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But it being a general rule with us not 
to wait till we are attacked, no ſuch poſts 
are to be occupied unleſs they are in your 
front, or advanced before your line of battle, 


upon the flanks of your army: they will 


then ſupport your attack, and 85 BOY gall 


4 | the ena a the action. 
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4 Nothing ante more dental to ; your 


5 en than to cauſe the rivers and moral. 


ſes, which may be in your front or on your 


12 


fganks, to be: founded; that you may not 
bave a falſe dependence on ſome mr 
n . be fardable. 3 | 


Villars was 1 at Wager. PTY 
| he thought the moraſs upon his right was 
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impracticable, which our troops paſſed and 
took him in flank; Every thing ſhould be 
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examined with one's own eyes, without 
ſuppoſing that this minute attention is of 


A R T. Ix. 
1 what manner 70 ſecure your Cans 


HE Infantry are to guard the front of 

the firſt line. If there be a river, you 
are to plant piquets along its banks. The 
piquets of the ſecond line are to guard the 
rear of the camp. The piquets are to be 
covered by redans, which are to be joined 
by a flight intrenchment, and thus your 
camp will be fortified in the manner of the 
Romans. The villages on the flanks of 
your army are to be occupied, as alſo thoſe Ml 
which command the avenues to your camp = 
to the diſtance of half a _ 
The 
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41 
The guards of Cavalry are to be poſted 
according to the orders in the Regulations. 


Eighty ſquadrons generally mount only 
three hundred men, except when we are 


very near the enemy, as was the caſe be- 


fore the battle of Hohen-Friedberg ; on our 
approach to Schweidnitz, and when we 


entered Luſatia on our march to Naum- 


Your advanced guards ſhould be com- 
poſed of different troops; as for inſtance, 
2000 Huſſars, 1500 Dragoons, and 2000 


Grenadiers. Whenever you advance a 


ſeparate corps in the front of your army 
the General who commands it ſhould be a 
man of abilities: and as he is not detached 
with an intention to fight, but to obſerve 


the enemy, he ſhould be well {killed in the 


choice of ground, and always encamped 
behind a wood, or defile, occupied by his 
own troops. He mutt fend out frequent 


patrols, that he may be hourly informed of 


what paſſes in the enemy's camp. 
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[ " 1 
im the mean time, the Hufſars which 
remain with the army are to patrol in the 
rear and on the flanks of your camp, fo 1 
that no precaution may be wanting th 5 
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ſeture you from ſurprize. e 


If any conſiderable body 57 troops ſhould 
attempt to get between the army and the To 
rear-guard, you may ſuppoſe they have WW 
formed a deſign againſt the latter, and 
therefore it muſt be immediately ſupported. 


That 1 may omit nothing eſſential to 
this fubject, I will add that the Generals 
who are cantoned, are to occupy the vil- 
lages only which are between the two lines; 


" wy will then have nothing to fear. N 
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_ How and wherefore Detachments, are to be 7 dͥ 


1 T is an: old maxim in the art of war, 
that he who divides his force, will 
we beaten in detachment. When you 
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are reſolved to give battle, endeavour to 


aſſemble your whole ſtrength; you cannot 


poſſibly employ your troops to greater ad- 


vantage. This rule is ſo well founded, 
that thoſe Generals who have deviated from 
it, have almoſt 3 had ant to gp e 
re nn D i Sela A 


eee Sands 3 5 was benz 


en at * Oudenarde, was the cauſe why 
the great Eugene Joſt the whole campaign. 
Stahremberg's being ſeparated. from the 
| eee the barüle of eee 
| mne 707 I 
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"In the late | age of the 1 


in Hungary, they ſuffered greatly by their 


detachments: prince Hilburghauſen was 
defeated, at Banjaluka, and General Wallis 


Way. repulſed on the banks, ot the Timok. 


The Saxons loſt. the battle of Keſſelsdorf- 


r 


& becauſe they were not joined as they might | 
_ have. been by. prince Charles. 1 ſhould 


tien * was beaten at Denain. bots 
daa FBF Hans 


1 #1 

have been beaten, and 1 deſerved i it, * 
Sohr, if the abilities of my Generals, and 
the intrepidity of my troops had not ſaved 
me from that misfortune. Probably I ſhall 
be aſked, whether it be invariably improper 
to make detachments ? To this I anſwer, 
that it is always a very delicate manoeuvre, 
and never to be hazarded except with very 
ſufficient reaſon, and critical propriety. 


But you are not on any account to make 
detachments when you deſign to act offen- 
ſively. If you are in an open country, and 
have poſſeſſion of a few towns, you will 
detach no troops but ſuch as are neceſſary 
to ſecure your convoys. 3 1 


Whenever Bohemia, or r Moravia, 18 s the 
theatre of war, you will be obliged to make 
conſiderable detachments in order to ſecure 
your ſubſiſtance. The chain of mountains, 
which your convoys are obliged to paſs, 
require that you ſhould detach a conſider- 
able body of troops, which are to remain 


— 


A „ 
encamped there till you have collected ſub- 
ſiſtance ſufficient for ſome months, and are 
become maſter of ſome fortification, in the 
0 | enemy's country, where you may eſtabliſn 
your magazines. 


== While theſe troops remain detached, you 
. will continue fixed in ſome advantageous 
camp. In ſpeaking of detachments, I do 
not comprehend your advanced guard, 
3 | which ought never to be rg too far 
from the army. | | 


When you are obliged to act upon the 
defenſive, you will ſometimes be under a 
neceſſity of making detachments. The 
troops which I detached in Upper Sileſia, 
were ſecurely poſted in the neighbourhood 
of fortified towns, according to the rule 
above mentioned; 


The officers who are intruſted with the 
command of detached corps ſhould be brave, 


ſteady, and prudent. The commander in 
"TR. chief 


beſt advan 


| 


chief will give them general inſtruct 


but their own abilities m uſt direct them whet: 
to advance and when. to Tetire before the 
enemp, as circumſtances may require. They 


muſt always retreat before a ſuperior foroe, 
but they muſt alſo know how to make the 
e of their own ſupernovity. 

Sometimes they muſt retire in the night at 


the approach of the enemy, and when he | 


ſuppoſes them entirely Hed, return to the: 
charge and repulſe him in their turfi. 
They muſt abſolutely A any attack of 
_— | 

S603 tio ks. at begiigo' dn troy rior W 
* e eee ds this ths 
meiits, muſt not think of an enterpriae 


againſt the enemy, till he has firſt provided 
for his on ſecurity. If ht ãntends to enjoy 
any repoſe imſelf, he muſt begin hy fret 


quently*diſturbing that of the enemy: if 


he ſucceeds in two or three of his firſt at- 
tempts, they will then content theraſelves | 
with acting upo n the defenſive fo DARING 
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4 11 pms 8 are not poſed at too, 
great a diſtance from the army, they may 
1 preſerve a communication by means of an 
* intermediate town. 


— * 


A 88 war is * to . Te us into 
W too frequent detachments. Thoſe Generals 
4 who have had but little experience, attempt. 
: to ſecure all; hilt thoſe who are better, 
- acquainted . with their profeſſion, having. 
only the capital object i in view, guard againſt. 
| FU deciſive blow, and acquieſce in ſmall miſ- 
8 fortunes to avoid greater. . He that, 555 
« at every thing, dom ſucceeds at all. 


1 "The 0 eljential object of nn is | 
=; the army. of the enemy. You; muſt pene- 
: trate into its deſigns, : and oppoſe them with 
l your might. , In the hear 1743, ve 
abandoned U pper Sileſia, to be pillaged by 
the Hungarians, that we might be able 
4 mor 5 effectualhy to oppoſe the deſigns of | 
| prince Charles, and we made no detach- 

25 ments 
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. 
ments till after we had defeated his army: 
General Naſſau then, in fourteen days, i 9 
drove the Hungarians entirely out of Upper TY 
Sileſia. 


It is the practice of ſome Generals to 
detach part of their troops immediately be- 
fore they attack the enemy, with orders to 
fall upon their rear during the action; but 
this is a very dangerous manoeuvre, becauſe 
theſe detachments frequently miſtake their 
rout, and by that means arrive either too 
ſoon or too late. Charles XII. detached part 
of his army on the eve of the battle of Pul- 
tawa: the detachment miſtook its rout, 
and his army was defeated. Prince Eu- 
gene failed in his attempt to ſurpriſe Cre- 
mona, becauſe the detachment commanded 
by prince Vaudemont, which was to have 


forced the Pogate, came too late. 


No detachitinits are FA be made on the 
day of battle, unleſs it were in imitation of 
Turenne, near Colmar, where preſenting 

his 
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: his firſt line to the Elector Frederick Wil- 
i ham, he marched the ſecond through de- 
files, turned his flanks, attacked and re- 
[ Would him; or like marſhal de Luxem- 
| burg, who at the battle of Fleurus, in the year 
| : . turned the flanks of prince Waldeck, 
WhO wo that means was dn. 


3 Be it ate: a a hy to make 
N no detachments before a battle to more 
rhan half a league from the army, unleſs 
: Wh as are neceſſary to ſecure your con- 
| Wvoys: and that to detach half, or one third 
Hof your army, is always dangerous and ge- 
1 nerally inexcuſable. ht 87 
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A R F. XI. 
Stratagems. 
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[N the art of war we ſometimes put on 
the ſkin of the Lion, and ſometimes that 
of the Fox. Strength often gives way to 
ſtratage. 

The 


A 6 


The e 110 wur are gl 3 
various, that to enumerate them were im- 
poſlible j they have however all the [ſame 
enemy aud to engage him to take ſome 
falſe ſtep: they are practiſed to conegal 
our real deſign under the appearance of 
doing what you never inntendl. 
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9 13 aſſembling yout troops, yu may conſe , 
them to make ſeveral cUntermäreches in 5 
order to alarm the enemy; and miſkad M 
him as to the part where you intend to 
penetrate. . dsa viel! 
Tf it be in a country where ies are 
ſeveral fortreſſes, yon may ſituate your 
camp in ſuch a manner, as to threaten two 
or three places at the fame time. If the 
enemy ſhould garriſon them all, he will by 
that means weaken his army, and you, may 
then attack him to advantage; but if he 
- ſhould throw Tong into one of them only, 
Fi * you 
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Pon will direct your march toward that 
hiek 1 is ag and e it. | 
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If it he your Aae to a any con- 


Lsderable poſt, or to paſs a river, you muſt 
araw off your army to ſome diſtance from 
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enemy after you; and having made the ne- 
Neeſſary diſpoſition, you face about, ſteal a 
W march, and execute _ ae without 
5 cabal » "1K. Sit 


diminiſhed, or' that. you are afraid of en- 
gaging. I practiſed this deception before 


| the road as if I had an intention to march 
nn four columns towards Breſlau, upon the 
| approach of prince Charles; his natural 


| was defeated. „ n 9 Dom 


me object in view in order to draw the 


: x you are. Ae as mg to ae 
0 aul the enemy declines it, you are to en- 
deavour to perſuade him that your army is 


; the battle of Hohen-Friedberg, by repairihg 


confidence drew: him into the BON and he 
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If you chuſe to appear weaker than you 
are, contract your camp, make ſmall de- 
tachments, and report them conſiderable; 
this may tempt the enemy to deſpiſe your 
numbers and quit his advantage. If I had 
deſigned to take Konigingratz and Par- 
dubitz, in the campaign of 1745, I ſhould 
have had only two days march thro the coun- 
ty of Glatz; for prince Charles would infal- 
libly have drawn off his army and aban- 
doned Bohemia to cover Moravia, whence 
he drew all his ſuhſiſtance. The enemy 
will always be jealous of any attempts upon 
thoſe places which communicate with the 
. or which contain his magazines. 


If you have no inclination to fight, you 
muſt endeavour to magnify your force, 
and ſeem by no means afraid to look the 
enemy in the face. The Auſtrians are great 
adepts in this art; it is from them you 
muſt learn it. 
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In ſupport of your apparent reſolution, 


you muſt frequently declare your deſire of 
coming to action, and your intention of 
executing the moſt daring enterprizes. 
This may poſſibly damp the enemy ſo as 


to make him continue upon the defenſive. 


A moſt eſſential branch of the art of de- 


fenſive war, is the choice of advantageous 


poſts, which are to be reſolutely defended 
to the laſt extremity. When you are 
obliged to retreat, the ſecond line retires 
firſt, followed inſenſibly by the firſt, and 
having defiles in your rear, you are in no 
great danger from the purſuit. 


Even during your retreat, it is poſſible 
to aſſume ſuch oblique poſitions as to per- 
plex the enemy with regard to your deſign, 
and to give you an opportunity, during his 
irreſolution, to accompliſh your inten- 
tion. 


Another 
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Another ſtratagem in the art of war, 19 
to preſent a very entenſive front to the 
enemy: if he happens to miſtake the ſham- 
attack for the realone, he is incvitab] y loſt. 


By firatagem you may ſometimes per- 
ſuade the enemy to make conſiderable de- 


tachments, and then attack him to advan- 
tage. "of | 


One of the moſt efficacious ſtratagems, 
is at the time when the armies are marching 
into winter-quarters, to retire with a de- 
ſign of advancing more effectually. With 
this view, you canton your army in ſuch 
a manner as that it may reaſſembled in a 
yery ſhort time; you. then march unex- 
pettedly, force the enemy's winter-quarters, 
and by that means, in the ſpace of a fort- 
night, retrieve the 3 of a whole 
OO F 
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"Mivite the two o lalt campaigns of Tarenas 


220 Raa them with attention: they are 
the 


69 þ 
the ne- plus ultra of modern ſtratagems, 
Thoſe of the ancients are now practiſed 
only' by our tight troops: they form am- 
buſcades, and by a feigned flight, endeavour 
to draw the enemy into a defile, and then 
pat them to the ſword. But there are now 
few Generals who are weak enough to be 
decoyed into ſuch ſnares. Nevertheleſs 
f 1 Charles XII. g deceived 1 in this manner; 


of the Coſſack chiefs. The ſame thing 
happened to Peter I. on the banks of the 
Pruth, owing 1 to a pr ince of that country: 


both theſe had promiſed ſubſiftance which 
they could not furniſh. 
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Bw 1 have the very explicit, in my Re- 
gulationo, on the manner of making war in 
detachment, I refer thoſe who are deſir rous 
of. refreffling their memories in that par- 
ticular, to that book, having nothing ma- 


terial to add upon the fubject. 
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As to what concerns the art of obliging 
the enemy to make detachments, it may be 
fully acquired by ſtudying the admirable 
campaign of marſhal Luxembourg againſt 
the king of England in Flanders in 1690, 
which was terminated by the battle of N or; 
winde. 
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IIS 
ART. XII. 


Of Spres, their uſe on every occafo Fon, and the 
manner of obtaining conftant intelligence of 
the enemy. 


FF it were pollible always to penetrate the 

intentions of the enemy, it would be no 
difficult matter to maintain a fuperiority, 
even with an inferior army. Every Gene- 
ral endeavours to obtain this advantage, 
but very few ſucceed. 


Spies may be divided” flito four datfts 
1. Common ſpies, which are ſuch by pro- 
fellion. 


by ON 
EN 1 


1 @ 1 
feſſion. 2. Double ſpies. 3. Spies of 3 
ſequence: and 4. Thoſe which are forced 


into that unhappy employment. 


Common ſpies, ſuch as peaſants, burgers, 
prieſts, &c. which are ſent into the enemy's 
camp, can be employed only to inform 
you where the enemy is. Their reports 
are generally ſo confuſed, and obſcure, that 
they ſerve only to increaſe your ancer- 
tainty. , 


The report of deſerters is ſeldom more to 
be depended on; for a ſoldier knows what 
paſſes in the regiment to which he belongs, 
and nothing farther; and as for Huſſars, as 
they are generally detached from the body 
of the army, they are for the moſt part 
totally ignorant of its poſition. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, it is proper to write down 
their ſeveral reports; for otherwiſe it 1s 
impoſſible to reap any advantage from 
them, | 


E 4+: Double. 
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Double ſpies are of ſervice i in carrying 


falſe intelligence to the enemy. I remember 


an Italian ſpy, employed by the Auſtrians 
at Schmiedeberg, who was made to believe 


that we were retiring to Breſlau, upon the 


approach. of prince Charles, who was de- 
ceived by the report. 


Prince Eugene paid a conſiderable pen- 


ſion for a long time to the poſtmaſter at 


Verſailles, who conſtantly opened the diſ- 
patches from the French Court, and tranſ- 


mitted a copy of them to him, which he 


generally received before the Commander 
of the F rench army. W 


Luxeniburg bribed one of the Secretaries 
of the king of England, by which means 
he was informed of all their reſolutions, 
The king diſcovered the treachery, and 


made all the advantage of it, which ſo de- 
licate an affair would afford. He obliged 


the traitor to write to Luxemburg, and 
8 | | inform 
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inform him that the next day the army 
would make a. grand forrage, in conſe- 
quence of which the French army was very 
near being ſurprized, and would infallibly 
have been defeated, if the troops had not 
behaved with uncommon reſolution, 


It is very difficult to employ ſuch Spies 
in the Auſtrian army; not that they are 
more difficult to be found than among o- 
ther nations, but becauſe their army is con- 
ſtantly enveloped by Huſſars, as with a 
cloud, who rifle every paſſenger. This 
conſideration gave riſe to my idea of gain- 
ing over ſome of their officers of Huſſars, 
by which means it were poſſible to carry 
on a correſpondence; for after the Huſſars 
of each army have ſkirmiſhed a little, it 
is common for them tacitly to conſent to a 
kind of ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities: during 
that time letters might conveniently be de- 
livered 1 received. 


When you have a mind to deceive the 


enemy by falſe intelligence, one method is 
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to diſpatch an intelligent ſoldier, as a de- 
ſerter, who reports what you would have 
them believe, and then returns with what 


intelligence he can gather. He may alſo 


diſtribute papers among their troops to 
encourage deſertion. 


When you find it very neceſſary, yet ve- 


ry difficult, to gain any intelligence of the 


enemy, there is another expedient, tho' a 
cruel one, You take a rich Burgher, poſ- 
ſeſſed of lands, a wife and children. You 
oblige him to go to the enemy's camp, as 
af to complain of hard treatment, and to 
take along with him as his ſervant, a ſpy 
who ſpeaks the language of the country ; 
aſſuring him at the ſame time that in caſe 
he does not bring the ſpy back with him, 
after having remained a ſufficient time in 
the enemy's camp, that you will ſet fire to 
his houſe, and maſſacre his wife and chil. 


dren, I was forced to have recourſe to 


this cruel expedient when we were en- 


oſe. 
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To all this I muſt add, that in reward 
ing your ſpies it is neceſſary to be generous, 
and even prodigal. A man who riſks his 
neck to ſerve you, deſerves to be amply re- 


warded. 


A RT. XIII. 


Of certain Signs by which the Intention of the 
Enemy may be diſcovered. 


HE moſt infallible indication of the 
enemy's deſigns, previous to his tak- 
ing the field, is the place where he depoſites 
his magazines. If the Auſtrians, for in- 
ſtance, form their magazines ar Ollmutz, 
you may conclude that they have a defign 
upon Upper Sileſia; if, on the contrary, 
Koenigingratz be the place, Schweidnitz 
may expect to be attacked. When the 
Saxons attempted to penetrate into our 
Electorate, their magazine ſhewed the rout 

E 4. they 
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they intended to march; for Zittau, Goer- 


itz, and Guben, are in the wo. a to 
Copgen. | 


The firſt thing, 8 neceſſary to 


be known 1 is, the places where the enemy 


has eſtabliſhed his magazines. The French 


have ſometimes formed double magazines, 
in order to keep the enemy in ſuſpenſe. 


When the Auſtrians are encamped, tis 


not difficult to diſcover their deſign to 
march; for it is their general cuſtom to 
cook their kettles on that day particularly. 
If therefore you perceive, at five or eight 

o'clock in the morning, more ſmoke than 


ordinary i in their camp, you may be Pretty 


certain they intend to move. 


| When the 8 have a deſign to 


fight, it is their cuſtom to call in all their 
large detachments of light troops; there- 


fore when you obſerve this, Fan muſt be 
upon your guard, 


If 
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troops, they ſtand their ground, you may 
be aſſured that their army is at hand ready 
to 11 them. 


If the e light troops ſhould get 
between your army and the corps which 
vou have detached, you may conclude that 
they have a deſign upon that detachment, 
and you will take your meaſures accord- 
ngy. 


If you have always the ſame General to 


repeated obſervations on his diſpoſition and 
manner of acting, to foreſee his deſigns. 


After having duly conſidered the coun- 
try which is to be the theatre of war, the 
ſtrength of the army under your com- 
mand, the ſafety of your magazines, the 
ſtrength of the towns, and the means 
which the enemy may employ againſt 
them, 


If when you attack a poſt of Hungarian 


contend with, you will in time be able, by 
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them, the damage which you may receive 
from their light troops if they ſhould take 


poſt upon your flanks or in your rear, or in 
caſe they ſhould be employed to make a 


diverſion; J ſay, having maturely reflected 
on all theſe points, and remembring that 
a wiſe enemy will act in ſuch a manner as 
to do you all the miſchief in his power, 
your ſole buſineſs 1s to thwart his proceed- 


| ings. 
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Of our own Country, neutral Countries, an 
Ememy's Country, difference of Religion, 
and what Condutt theſe 45 ferent Objefts 


7 equi 7e. 


F I was ſolely attentive to my own glo- 
ry, I would always make my own 
country the theatre of war; for there eve- 
ry inhabitant is a ſpy, ſo that tis impoſſi- 


ble for the enemy to take a ſingle ſtep of 
which 


2 
3 


which I am not inſtantly informed, and I 
can without danger harraſs and perplex 
him with large detachments as often as I 
think fit. If he ſhould be defeated, great 


part of the ſcattered remains of his army 


would be deſtroyed by the incenſed peaſants, 
as was the caſe after the battle of Fohrbelin, 
in which not ſo many Swedes were killed, as 
waere afterwards murdered by the peaſants. 
: After the battle of Hohen-Friedberg, the in- 
haabitants of the mountains in Sileſia brought 
us a conſiderable number af the ſcattered 
Auſtrians. 


When we make war in a neutral coun- 
try, there appears to be no advantage on 
either ſide; it therefore depends upon each 
army to try which of the two can moſt ef- 
fectually obtain the confidence and friend- 
ſhip of the inhabitants. With this inten- 
tion it is neceſſary to preſerve the ſtricteſt 
diſcipline, to forbid all maroding and pil- 
laging, and to puniſh the diſobedience of 
this order with the utmoſt ſeverity. It 


may 


= 
may not be improper likewiſe to accuſe the | 
enemy of the moſt pernicious deſigns a- 
gainſt the inhabitants. 


If you are in a Proteſtant country, as in 1 
Saxony for inſtance, you are to act the "4 
partof a zealous protector of Lutheriniſm; 4 
and to inſpire the common people, whoſe 2 
ſimplicity 1s eaſily impoſed upon, with re- -i | 
ligious enthuſiaſm. 1 


I the people are Roman Catholics, you 
are to talk of nothing but toleration, L 
and throw all the blame of the violent I 
animoſity between the different ſects of 
Chriſtians, upon the prieſts of each; who, - 
notwithſtanding their diſputes, are agreed 2 
in the fundamental articles of faith. With 4 
regard to detachments in a neutral coun. . | 
try, you are to be very circumſpett, unleſs 0 
vou are well aſſured of the good will of : 
the inhabitants, or at leaſt of the greateſt : 
part of them. 
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In an enemy's country, as in Bohemia 


and Moravia, it behoves you .to act with 


infinite caution, and for the reaſons men- 


2 | tioned, never to truſt a detachment at any 


conſiderable diſtance from your main bo- 


dy. You muſt. carry on all your opera- 


tions under your own eye. Your light 
troops are to be chiefly employed in eſcort- 
ing your convoys. You are not to expect 
ever to be able to gain the affection of the 


inhabitants. The Huſſites in the circle of 


Konigingratz, are the only people that can 


be made at all uſeful. As for the nobility; 


they are all traitors, notwithſtanding they 
pretend to be well diſpoſed towards us. It 
is their intereſt to ſide with the. houſe of 
Auſtria, and therefore it were, fooliſh . 


depend upon any of them. 


I repeat, that all you can do al the. 
people of theſe countries is judiciouſiy to 
touch the ſtring of religion; and to con- 
vince them how they are oppreſſed by the; 
prieſts and the e 1 
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Since this article was written, the Em- 

preſs Queen has conſiderably augmented 
the taxes in theſe provinces, which circum- 
ſtance may be uſeful to us. You are to aſ- 
fare the inhabitants that if they ſhould 
change their maſter, they would be imme- 
* relieved. 
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Of all the di Herent e which an Army 
can poſſibly male. 


N Army is put in motion either to in- 
vade an enemy's country, to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of an advantageous camp, to effect 
a junction with ſome reinforcement, to 
| give ——_— or to retreat before the enemy. 


The firſt rule is, after having ſecured 
your camp, to reconnoitre all the roads and 
environs, that you may be able to make 
1 | the 


e 


2 
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LL. 
he neceſſary diſpoſitions according to the 
different a that N 2 


For this purpoſe, you will ſend out large 
detachments, under various pretences, at- 
tended by ſome engineers and quarter- 
maſters, who are carefully to ſurvey and 
examine all the roads through which it is 
poſſible for troops to march. They are like- 
wiſe to be attended by a party of Hunters, 
who are to take particular notice of the 
roads, that they may be able to conduct the 
columns what rout ſoever you IR take. 


L "Theſe ulcers at their return, are to give 
. in a written report, ſpecifying the ſituation 
of your camp, the roads leading to it, the 
nature of the ground, woods, mountains, 
rivers and moraſſes which may happen ta 
be in your neighbourhood. The General 
being informed of theſe particulars wilt 
proceed to make his diſpoſition, which, 
if you are not too near the enemy, may be 
done in the following manner. 


I will 


04a J 


I will ſuppoſe four different roads 

Pl. I. leading to your camp. The advan- 
ced guard will march this evening 
under the command of N. N. It ſhall be 
| compoſed « of fix battalions of Grenadier 8, 
one of foot, two regiments of Dragoons. of 
five ſquadrons each, and two regiments of 
Huſſars. The camp equipage of the whole 
army follows. the advanced guard, except 
their own tents, which they are to take 


along with them, rr their g, on = 


gage with-the SAY 20! 1201 eee Ei 


Theſe troops are to proceed to the dif. 
tance of about four leagues, and then to 
occupy the defiles, the river, the height, the 
town, the village, &c. to which they are 


directed, and then to wait the arrival of 


the army, upon which they will take poſſeſ. 
ſion of the camp that was before marked 


out. 


w.- * — 


PL HI. Next morning, the army will fol- 
low the advanced guard 1 in four co- 
lumns, 


E 

lumns, the out poſts having firſt joined 
their reſpective corps. The Cavalry of 
both lines, of the right wing, marching off 
from the right, will form the firſt column; 
the Infantry of both lines, of the right 
£4 wing, marching off from the right, forms 
the ſecond column; the Infantry of both 
lines, of the left wing, filing off from the 
right, will form the third column; and the 
Cavalry of the left wing marching alſo from 
the right, forms the fourth column. 


The regiments of Infantry N. N. of the 
ſecond line, and the three regiments of Huſ- 
ſars, under the command of General N. N. 
are to eſcort the baggage, which is to march 
in the rear of the two columns of Infantry. 
He will order four Adjutants to take care 
that the waggons keep their proper order, 
and as cloſe as poſſible. | 


The General who commands the Rear- 
guard will obſerve that he is to give timely 
notice to the commander in chief, in caſe 
he ſhould ſtand in need of aſſiſtance. 

| N Fe 


| R 

The four columns are to be conducted 
by the Hunters, who have previouſly made 
themſelves acquainted with the ſeveral 


routs. 


—— — ———— — 1 1y/ — mngyey 2 I nOrs 


At the head of each column will march a 
| dttachment of Pioneers, and waggons load. 
ed with beams, girders, and planks, for 
conſtructing bridges acroſs ſmall rivers. 


The head of each column muſt have an 

eye upon the reſt as often as they appear, 

that they may not advance one before the 
other. | 
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It is required of the Generals, that they 
make the regiments under their command 
march cloſe, and follow each other without 
leaving improper intervals. The officers 
who command diviſions are to preſerve 
their diſtance with great exactneſs. 


HFaving paſſed thro' a defile, the head of 
| the 
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the column muſt march flow to give time 
to the rear to come up. 


When you have defilẽs, woods or moun- 
tains to paſs, you will divide your columns, 


ſo that the head of each may conſiſt entire- 
ly of Infantry, and all the Cavalry in the 


rear . 


If you have a plain in your center, the 
Cavalry will form the two center columns, 
and the Infantry forming the other two, 
will paſs thro' the woods on each flank ; 
but this 1s to be underſtood, when the ene- 
my is not near : For in that caſe, you muſt 


be ſatisfied with marching a few batallions 
of Grenadiers at the head of each column 
of Cavalry, that you may not too entirely 
break your order of battle. 


If you are in expectation of any conſi- 


derable reinforcement, it is prudent to re- 


treat, by ſome difficult rout and effect your 
F 2 junction 
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LL. 0 
junction by meeting your friends upon the 
road. When by this means you are be. 
come ſuperior to the enemy, you will ſoon 3 
recover the ground you lent him, 9 


$ 
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In caſe you are obliged to march paral- 
lel with the enemy, whether from the right 
or left, you are to preſerve your two lines : 
entire, each of them forming a column, I 
preceeded by an advanced-guard. In other 4 
reſpects you are to obſerve the rules above 
written. Our ſeveral marches between 
Frankenberg and Hohen-Friedberg, were 

all conducted in this manner. We march- ö 
ed from the right. I prefer this diſpoſition 
to any other, as the army is inſtantly form- 
ed by facing to the right or left; and! 
ſhould by no means vary from it, if I had 
any deſign to attack the enemy upon the] 
march. I loſt the advantage which I might 
have reaped from it, at Hohen-Friedberg, 
and at Sohr. In theſe parallel marches, you 

muſt be careful not to expoſe your flanks. 
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If the enemy ſhould march with an in- 
tention to bring on a battle, your firſt con- 
cern muſt be to get quit of your heavy 
baggage, by conveying it, under a ſtrong 
eſcort, to the neareſt town in your rear. 


| You will then form an advanced-guard, 


which is to march to the diſtance of half a 
league. in your front. 


In marching in . towards the e- 
nemy, great care muſt be taken, not only 
that they do not advance one before the 
other, but alſo, in approaching the field of 


battle that they preſerve their diſtances with 


ſuch accuracy, that, when they wheel and 
form, there may be neither too much nor too 
little ground for each ſquadron and batta- 
lion. It is a very difficult affair, and there- 
fore ſeldom accurately executed. March- 
ing in lines has not that inconveniency, 
and therefore I prefer it whenever it is 


poſſible. 


F 3 175 A march 
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A march with an intent to give battle, 


requires many precautions, and infinite cir. 


cumſpection in the commander in chief, 


He muſt, without expoſing his perſon, in- : 
ceſſantly reconnoitre the country as he ad. 7 
vances, and form in his mind various plans z 
of diſpoſition in caſe of an attack. 2 


If you happen to be as unacquaint- 
ed with the country, a tolerable idea may 


be ſuddenly formed from the tops of hills, 


or church-ſteeples, a paſſage to which may 
be ſecured by detachments of light OP 
from your ad vanced-guard. 


Retreats are commonly made in the fol. 


lowing manner. Two or three days before 
you intend to move, you ſend off your hea. 
vy baggage under a fir ong eſcort. You 
regulate the number of columns according 


to the roads, and the march of your troops 
according to the nature of the country. If 


in an _ cm you are to form your 


advanced- 
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advanced-guard of Cavalry only; if the con- 
trary, of Infantry. If you have an open 
plain before you, you will mar ch in four 
columns. 


The ir of the ſecond 1 


pl, III. of the right wing , filing off from 
the right, and Blows by the ſe. 


W cond line of Cavalry of the ſame wing, 


forms the fourth column. The Infantry of 
the firſt line, of the right wing, filing off 
from the right, and followed by the firſt 
line of Cavalry of the ſame wing, will form 
the third column. The Infantry of the 
ſecond line, of theleft wing, followed by the 
Cavalry of the ſame line, forms the ſecond 
column. The Infantry of the firſt line, of 


; the left wing, followed by the Cavalry of 
the ſame will torm the firſt column. | 


Thus your whole Cavalry will form your 
rear-guard, which, for greater ſecurity, muſt 


be ſupported by the Huſſars of the army. 


— 
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If in your retreat you have to paſs thro 
any defiles, it is neceſſary that you ſhould 
diſpatch parties of Infantry the evening be- 

fore your march, to occupy them, with or- 
ders to poſt 1 themſelves on each fide in ſuch 

a manner, as to leave a free paſſage for the 
__ CO TE ie Bath | 
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| But bela you che to march off in 
il two colunms* then the Cavalr y on the right | 
If files off from the left; the ſecond line moves 
firſt, and leads the ſecond column; the In- 
fantry of the ſecond line, ſucceeded by that 
of the firſt, follows this Cavalry. The Ca- 
valry of the left wing will file off from the 
left: the ſecond line marching firſt, forms 
the head of tlie firſt column, ſucceeded by 
the Infantry of the ſecond line, which is 


tollowed by that of the wo: Is forms 
the * t column. 5 
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Six battalions of the rear of the firſt line 
upported by ten bona of Huſlars, 
forms 


I | 
forms the rear guard. Theſe fix battalions 


are to form in order of battle, before the 
defile, in two lines, as delineated in Pl. IV. 


1 Whilſt the army 1s paſſing the 
4 5 PI. IV. devils; the infantry which were de- 
5 tached the evening before are to 
continue formed upon each flank till the 
whole has paſſed; after which, the firſt line 
of the rear guard, paſling thro' the Inter- 
vals of the ſecond, will follow the army; 
the ſecond line will then do the ſame, co- 
vered by the troops poſted on each ſide of 
= the defile, which are now to form the rear 
I 


I know of no manceuvre ſo difficult as that 
of paſſing a river, in your retreat, in the pre- 
ſence of the enemy; nor can I refer you to 
a better example, upon this ſubject, than 
our repaſſing the Elbe in our retreat in the 
year 1744. But, as we cannot always find 
a town upon theſe occaſions, I will ſuppoſe 
only two bridges; in which caſe it is neceſ- 

ſary 
7 


3 3 
ſary to throw up a ſtrong intrenchment, 
which muſt include both the bridges, with 
a ſmall kind of ravlin at the head of each. 


This being done, you ler a ſufficient 
number of troops and cannon to paſs with 
all poſſible expedition, which are to be 
planted and poſted on the oppoſite bank, 
You then cauſe the intrenchment to be 
lined with Infantry; and now the army 
begins to paſs both bridges, the Cavalry 
forming the rear-guard, which 1s to make 
its retreat in the alternate manner, as above 
mentioned. _ - 


—_— 


The army having paſſed, the troops 
which lined the intrenchment are to make 


good their retreat under cover of the fire 


from the two ravlins: If the enemy ſhould 


think fit to purſue them, they will likewiſe 
be expoſed to the cannon and muſketry 
from the * ſide of the river. 


The Infantry which lined the bb 
ments having paſled, you order the bridges 


to 


"F< 
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to be immediately broken, The troops 
which defend the ravlins, are to paſs in 


= boats under the fire of thoſe on the other 
© fide, which are now to advance as near the 


water as poſſible till their comrades are dife 
imbarked. As ſoon as the pontoons are 
upon the carriages the laſt an begin 
their march. 


TTT 
A r. 


Precautions, in retreating, PR Huſfars, 
Pandours, &c. 


USSARS and Pandours are formidable 

to thoſe only who are unacquainted 
with them. They are never courageous, 
except when inſpired by the expectation 
of booty, or non-reſiſtance, as in the at- 
tack of convoys or a Hyg enemy. 


Our troops have nothing to fear from 


them; ; bot as their "Arg retards a 
march, 
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I 
march, and as they now and then kill a 
few men, whom we are ſorry to loſe in 
ſuch a manner, I ſhall preſcribe ſuch means 
as will moſt effectually counter- act their 
attempts. 
If you are retreating thro' a plain, the 
Huſſars may be diſperſed by a few vollies 


of cannon, and the Pandours by your Huſ- 


C ͤ[' Pars Walk” fre” ˙ , AAR ² —dp ]⅛•dcdᷣX⁵ rey 


fars and Dragoons, of whom they are ter- 
ribly afraid. The retreats which are moſt 
difficult, and during which the Pandours 
have it in their power to do moſt miſchief, 
are when you are obliged to paſs thro 
woods, defiles, and over mountains. In 


that caſe it is almoſt impoſſible not to loſe 
ſome few men. To prevent it, however, 
as much as you can, your advanced-guard 


is to take poſſeſſion of the heights, facing 


towards the enemy, and your flanking par- 
ties are to be very numerous, and exceed- 


ingly alert; alſo each line of Infantry muſt 
be intermixt with ſmall parties of Dragoons, 
"ready to act as often as the ground will 

permit. 


B 
permit. Remember, that, upon theſe oc- 
caſions, you are not to halt on any ac- 
count, as it will always expoſe you to a 


certain loſs. 


The Pandours frequently lie flat upon 
the ground, and diſcharge their pieces in 
that ſituation, and when your detachments 
quit the heights in purſuit of them, they of- 
ten get poſſeſſion of thoſe heights, and by that 
means become very troubleſome. Neither 
the fire of your muſketry, nor your cannon 
charged with grape ſhot can do them much 
miſchief, as they are generally concealed be- 
hind trecs, or laid flat upon their bellies. 


In the year 1745 I was obliged to make 
two retreats of this kind: one thro' the 
valley of Liebenthal, on my rout to Stau- 
denitz, and the other from Trautenau to 
Schatzlar. Notwithſtanding every ima- 
ginable precaution, we loſt, in the firſt, 
ſixty men, killed and wounded, and in the 
ſecond, not leſs than two hundred. 

| When 


1 1 


When you are obliged to retire thro a 
difficult country, you muſt make ſhort 
marches, that you may be better able to 
take every neceſſary precaution. The longeſt 
march ought not to exceed two leagues, or 
one German mile. Thus, not marching in 
too great a hurry, you may frequently ſur- 
round ſome of the Pandours, eſpecially 
when they are ſo imprudent as to conceal 
themſelves in ſmall woods. 
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In what manner our Light Troops are to act 
againſt the Hufſars and Pandours, 


THE moſt ſucceſsful method of diſſodg- 

ing the enemy from any of their poſts 
which are defended only by light troops, 
is to attack it at once briſkly without cere- 
mony z for as they are accuſtomed to a 
ſtraggling method of fighting, they are un- 
; 4 able 


DF > | 
able to bear the ſhock of a regular onſet. 
You muſt never parley with them. Your 
ſole buſineſs is to detach a few troops to 
cover the flanks of thoſe which are deſtined 
for the attack, then charge them with re- 
ſolution, and they will infallibly give way. 


Both our Dragoons and Huſſars are to 
make their attack in cloſe order, ſword in 
hand, and they may depend on ſucceſs, be 
the number of the enemy ever ſo great. 
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ART. XVIII. 


By what Means to oblige the Enemy to change 
his Pefition, and alter his Meaſures. 


F we imagine that every motion of ours 
will oblige the enemy to move alſo, we 
are deceived. It is not merely by changing 
our poſition; but by the manner in which 
it is effected that we muſt expect to force 
him to decamp. Specious appearances will 

have 


6 
have no effect upon an experienced com- 
mander. Your diſpoſitions muſt be real, 
and ſuch as will reduce him to the neceſ- 
ſity of changing his ſituation. 


For this purpoſe, it is neceſſary that you 
ſhould have a perfect knowledge of the 
country, the General you have to deal with, 
the towns in your neighbourhood, the ſitu- 
ation of his magazines, and the places 
whence he draws his forage. Theſe things 
are to be well weighed and conſidered, your 
project maturely formed, and carefully ex- 
ecuted. : : 


That General of the two, who has the 
moſt reſources in his imagination, and who 
makes the moſt frequent attempts upon his 
enemy, will at laſt pluck the laurel from 
the rival of his glory. 


He who, at the opening of the campaign, 
is the moſt expeditious in aſſembling his 
troops, and marches before the other to 
= attack 


FM 1 
attack a place, or take poſſeſſion of an ad- 
vantageous poſt, will oblige the enemy to 
regulate his motions by his, and to act up- 
on the defenſive. 


Before you endeavour to oblige your ene- 
my to decamp, it is highly neceſſary you 
ſhould be certain as to the advantages that 
will thence followz whether it may be to 
draw him off from ſome town which you in- 
tend to ſurprize, to ſeduce him into a coun- 

try where he will find difficulty to ſubſiſt, 
or oblige him to fight to a diſadvantage. If 
you have any of the above reaſons, you will 
then form your plan, but with particular 
caution, leſt in your marches and encamp- 
ments you diſtreſs yourſelf more than the 
enemy ; as for inſtance, by expoſing, during 
your abſence, an ill fortified town which, 
contains your magazines, and may poſſibly 
be ſurprized by a party of light troops; or 
by taking ſuch a poſition as may render 


you liable to be cut off from your maga- 
G „ „ Tins, 
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zines, or which you would ſoon be obliged 
to abandon for want of ſubſiſtance. 


Theſe matters being duly weighed and 
conſidered, and the probability of any at- 
tempt from the enemy calculated, you then 
form your project, either to encamp upon 
his flank, to approach the province whence 
he draws his ſubſiſtance, to cut off his com- 
munication with the capital, or to threaten 
his magazines, | 


To give an example from a caſe which 
many of my officers muſt remember, I will 
lay down a plan, in conſequence of which 
we might reaſonably have expected to 
oblige prince Charles to abandon Koni- 
gingratz and Pardubitz, in the year 1745. 


In quitting our camp at Dubletz, we 
ought to have marched to the left, paſſing 
along the confines of the county of Glatz, 
and ſo on to Hohenmauth. By this ma- 
noeuvre we ſhould have obliged the Au- 

| 5 ſtrians, 
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pw 1 
ſtrians, whoſe magazines were at Teutfch- 
brod, and who drew their ſubſiſtance 
principally from Moravia, to march to 
Landſcron, and to abandon Konigingratz, 


and Pardubitz: And thus alſo the Saxons, 


would have been forced to ſeparate from 


_ the Auſtrians in order to cover their own 
. 


But * then hindered me from purſi U- 
ing this plan was, that in gaining Koni- 
gingratz 1 ſhould in fact have reaped no 


advantage, becauſe; in caſe the Saxons had 


marched homewards, I tnuſt have detached 
part of my army to ſuſtain the prince of 


Anhalt; beſides the magazine at Glatz 
would not have ſupplied me with ſufficient 


ſubſiſtance during the campaign. 


Sometimes it is . poſſible to oblige the 
enemy to decamp by detaching a body of 
troops; and in general every manoeuvre 


which he does not expect, and againſt 
which conſequently he is not prepared, 


G 2 will 


„ 

will oblige him to change his poſition: 
Such, for inſtance, is the paſſage of rivers, 
or mountains, which are frequently not ſo 
- impaſlible as they are thought to be. 

Read the campaign of prince Eugene in 
1701. The conſternation of the French 
army is ſufficiently known, when prince 
Charles paſſed the Rhine in the year 1744. 


I ſhall finiſh theſe remarks with obſerv- 
ing, that theſe kind of enterprizes muſt not 
only be wiſely planned, but judiciouſly ex- 
ecuted; and that provided a General acts 
upon ſolid principles, tho' he may com- 
mand an inferior army, he may always 
oblige his enemy to act upon the defenſive, 
and regulate their motions by his. Ts 
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ART. XIX. 
Paſſing of Rivers. 


ORC is entirely uſeleſs when the 
enemy is on the oppoſite bank of the 
river which you intend to paſs; you muſt 
there- 


"a 
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therefore have recourſe to ſtratagem. You 


need but imitate Czſar's paſſing the Rhine, 
Prince Charles's paſſage of the ſame river, 


or Prince Eugene's paſſage over the Po, if 


large rivers be the object. 


Theſe Generals detached part of their 
army to deceive the enemy, and conceal the 
place where they really intended to paſs. 
They made preparations for conſtructing 
bridges in places where they had no deſign 


to paſs, whilſt their army ſtole a march 


| during the night to ſome diſtant part which 
was not defended by the enemy. 


It is common to make choice, for this 
purpoſe, of ſome part of the river where 
there are ſmall iſlands, as they greatly 
contribute to the facility of the operation: 
it is likewiſe adviſable to pitch upon a ſpot 
where you have. a wood on the oppoſite 
bank, as that will hinder the enemy from 
attacking you immediately _— your land- 


in 8. 
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Theſe attempts require infinite pręcau- 
tion. You muſt take particular care that 


your boats, pontoons, &c. are conveyed to . 


the place of rendezvous preciſely at the 
hour appointed, and that each perſon em- 
ployed be properly inſtructed, to avoid the 
confuſion which generally attends noctur- 
nal expeditions. All things being properly 
diſpoſed, you order the troops to paſs, and 
eſtabliſh themſelves on the other ſide. 


In every attempt of this fort, it is neceſ- 


fary that both extremities of your bridge | 


ſhould be covered by an intrenchment pro- 
petly lined with troops. The iflands muſt 


likewiſe be fortified in order to defend your | 


bridge from any attempt of the enemy. 


If the river is not too broad, you will 
chuſe a place where it makes an elbow, and 
where the bank riſes fo as to command the 
oppoſite ſide. You plant as many cannon 
as the ground will permit, 

ART, 
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1 In what Manner to prevent the paſſing of 


Ni vers. 


* 


OT HING 1s more difficult, not to 
* * fay impoſſible, than to prevent the 
enemy from paſſing a river; eſpecially if 
F the front of attack be too extenſive. It is 
indeed ſo extremely difficult, that if the 
part to be defended ſhould extend above 
five or fix leagues, I would not attempt it, 
unleſs I had ſeveral redoubts already thrown 
up on the banks of the rivers; moreover 
there muſt be no part of it fordable. 


Baut ſuppoſing things to be thus circum- 
ſtanced, it will nevertheleſs require time to 
make the neceſſary preparations, which are 
to be effected in the following manner. 


G4 Firſt 
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Firſt you will cauſe all the veſſels, which 
are to be found upon the river, to be col. 
lected and brought to the redoubts, to 
prevent them from being of any uſe to the 
enemy. 905 | 


You will reconnoitre the banks of the 
river, and demoliſh thoſe parts which ſeem 
to offer a paſſage to the enemy. 


You will obſerve particularly every emi- 
nence which may ſerve to cover the enemy 
4n their paſſage, and determine your me- 
thod of attack upon each. 


You will cauſe ſeveral ſpacious avenues 
to be opened leading to the banks of the 
river, ſo that upon the appearance of the 
enemy, you may march in different co- 
lumns to oppoſe them. 


Having taken theſe precautions, you will 
encamp your army near the center of your 
line 


3 ] 
line of defence, ſo that you may be nearly 
at the ſame diſtance from each extremity. 


You will diſtribute ſixteen ſmall detach- 
ments along the banks of the river, com- 
manded by. the ſame number of the moſt 
active and vigilant officers of Dragoons or 
Huſſars, eight of which are to be ſubject 
to the orders of a General upon the right, 
and the other eight to thoſe of another Ge- 
neral upon the left. Theſe detachments 
are to watch the motions of the enemy, 
and to give immediate notice of any at- 
tempt to paſs. In the day time their ſen- 
tries will be ſufficient to obſerve the enemy, 
but during the night they muſt ſend pa- 
troles every quarter of an hour along the 
river, with orders not to return till they 


diſtinctly conceived the enemy's deſign. 


The two Generals who comfaanid theſe 


detachments, as alſo the officers who com- 


mand the redoubts, are to repair to the 


commander in chief four times a day. It 


* : 
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an tt 
is alſo neceſſary, for greater difpatch, to 
have a proper number of horſes ſtationed 
upon the roads for the uſe of the expreſſes, 
As upon the appearance of the enemy, the 
preſence of the General will be required, 
every preparation for his departure Wand 
be previouſſy made. - 

Theſe ſeveral diſpoſitions being fixt, he 
will diſtribute to each of his Generals, the 
orders relative to the attack. He: will 
march with all the expedition poſlible, the 
Infantry at the head of each column, be- 
cauſe he muſt ſuppoſe the enemy would 
throw up an intrenchment the moment 
they had paſſed the river. He will attack 
them on the inſtant of his arrival without 
the leaſt heſitation; for his ſucceſs wall de- 
pend upon his reſolution, 


Small rivers are ſtill more difficult to de- 
fend. All that can be done in this caſe 
is to render the fords impaſlible by trees 
thrown into the water ; but i in caſe the op- 
Poſite 


EB 
poſite bank by its height commands the 
J other, all attempts to oppoſe their * 9 
will be uſeleſs. | 
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AR T. XXI. 
O taking Towns by Surprize, 


OWNS are not to be ſurprized unleſs 

their fortifications are bad or their 
garriſon weak; and in caſe they are envi- 
roned by a wet ditch, it can only be at- 
tempted in the winter, when the water is 
froze over. | 


A Town may be ſurprized by a whole 
army, as was the caſe at Prague in the year 
1741; or after lulling the garriſon into a 
ſtate of ſecurity by a tedious blockade, as 
was done by Prince Leopold of Anhalt, at 
Glogau; or by detachment, as was attempt- 
ed by Prince Eugene at Cremona, and as 
was executed at Coſel by the Auſtrians. 

The 


E I. 


The principal thing required in making 
your diſpoſitions for a Surprize, is a perfect 
knowledge of the fortification, eſpecially 
the interior parts of it; otherwiſe your at- 
tack will be improperly directed. 


The Surprize of Glogau was a maſter- 
piece of the military art, worthy the imita- 
tion of all thoſe who would attempt any 
thing of the like nature. That of Prague 
was by no means ſo extraordinary, as from 
its vaſt extent it was much more difficult 
to defend. Coſel and Cremona were be— 
trayed; the firſt, by an officer of the garri- 
ſon, who having deſerted, informed the 
enemy, that the foſſè was not entirely fi- 
niſhed: Every one knows the ſtory of the 
latter. : 1 


If you attempt ſmall places, you have 
nothing to do but to apply petards to one 
of the gates, poſting troops at the others, to 
prevent the eſcape of the garriſon. In caſe 

\ je you 
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9 } 
= you find it neceſſary to employ cannon, 
take care to plant them in ſuch a manner 


that your artillery men, are not expoſed to 
the fire of the enemy's muſketry, or you 
will be in danger of loſing your cannon. 


292 FFC 
AR T. n 


8 urprize, Attack, Defence, Battles, &c. 


T is very difficult to ſurprize the Auſtri- 

ans in their camp, on account of the 
number of light troops with which they 
are ſurrounded. 


If two armies are encamped near each 
other, a battle muſt ſoon be the conſe- 
quence, unleſs that which acts defenſively 
happens to be ſo advantageouſly ſituated 
as not to be attacked. Surprizes are leſs 
frequent in large Amen than with detach- 
ments. 


The 
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The moſt flattering circumſtances in fa- 
vour of an attempt to ſurprize the enemy 
in his camp, are his imaginary ſecurity and 
dependence on the ſuperior number, of his 
troops, the ſtrength of his ſituation, the re- 


ports of his ſpies; or the vigilance of his 


— 


But before you form any deſign of this 
ſort, you muſt be perfectly acquainted-witl! 


the country and the poſition of the enemy; 


You will particularly examine the roads, 
and regulate your diſpoſition after having 
maturely conſidered and compared every 
minute eircumſtance. | 


You will ſelect, from among your Hunt- 
ers, thoſe which are the moſt intelligent 
and beſt acquainted with the country, to 
conduct the columns. 


Above all things conceal your deſign: 
fecrecy is the very ſoul of fuch enterprizes: 
| You! 


f 
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Four light troops are to precede your 
march under various pretences; but in re- 
ality to prevent your deſign being diſcover- 
ed by ſome raſcal of a deſerter. They will 
alſo prevent the enemy's light troops from 
covering the march of your army. | 


You will be very particular, and explicit, 
in your orders to the Generals employed 


upon this ſervice; that each of them be well 


informed concerning the part which he is 
expected to act. 


If the enemy be encamped upon a plain, 
your advanced-guard muſt conſiſt of Dra. 
goons, which in conjunction with the Huſ- 


ſars, muſt be ordered to enter their camp 


pel-mel, in order to throw them into con- 
fuſion, and put all to the ſword who offer 
to oppoſe them. Theſe Dragoons muſt be 


ſupported by your whole army. The In- 


fantry in the front are to charge the Caval- 
ry on the wings of the enemy. 


The 
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The advanced-guards are to begin their 
attack half an hour before day-break, at 
which time the army muſt not be above 
eight hundred paces in their rear. 


You muſt be careful to preſerve a pro- 
found ſilence during the march, and give very 
ſtrict orders againſt ſmoaking tobacco. 


The attack being begun, and the day 
beginning to dawn, your Infantry, in four 
or ſix columns, are to march boldly to the 

camp of the enemy, to ſupport the advan- 
ced guard. = 


+ -F hey are not to begin to fire till day- 
light, leſt you deſtroy your own people; 
but as ſoon as the day appears, they muſt 
direct their fire to thoſe parts where the 
advanced- guard have not pierced, particu- 
larly towards the Cavalry on the wings, 
which will oblige the men to leave their 
horſes, not having time to boot and ſaddle, 


You 
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You will continue the — with your 
whole army till you have paſſed the enemy's 
camp, and then detach your cavalry to har- 
raſs them in their retreat. 


If hm hw left their arms behind 
them, you muſt continue the purſuit with 
all imaginable expedition, leaving a ſtrong 
detachment to guard their camp; for thus 
you will have a fair opportunity totally to 
ruin their army, and be at full liberty to 
act without controul during the remainder 
of the campnign. : 


Fortune preſented me with ſuch an op- 
portunity before the battle of Mollwitz. 
We approached Marſhal Neuperg's army 
without being diſcovered by any one man 
lying. His troops were then cantoned in 
three villages; but at that time 1 had 
not . ſufficient experience to know how to 
avail myſelf of ſuch an opportunity. I 
ought immediately to have ordered two of 
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[ 14 ] 
my columns to ſurround the village of 
Mollwitz, and then to have attacked it. I 
ought at the ſame inſtant to have detached 
my Dragoons, with orders to have attacked 
the other two villages which contained the 
' Auſtrian Cavalry. The Infantry which 
ſhould have followed, would have prevent- 
ed them from mounting. If I had pro- 


Ceeded in this manner, I am convinced ] 


ſhould have totally deſtroyed the Auſtrian 
army. HE 


I have already ſhewn how you are to ſe- 
cure your camp from being ſurprized by 
the enemy; but if, notwithſtanding all your 
precautions to keep them at a diſtance, 
they ſhould approach your camp, your firſt 
buſineſs is to form the army with all ima- 
ginable expedition on the ground previouſ- 
ly marked out for that purpoſe, and to or- 
der the Cavalry to remain firm in their 
poſition till day light, The Generals will 
then examine the ſituation of affairs, 
and you will direct your motions accord- 


ingly. 


t- tis 1 

ingly. But in ſuch caſes, it is neceſſary that 
each General ſhould know in what manner 
to act, without waiting for orders from the 

commander in chief. 


| For my own part, I would never chuſe 
to act during the night, as thoſe night 
works are generally attended with confuſi- 
on, and becauſe ſoldiers ſeldom do their 
duty, but when they are obſerved by their 
officers, and are apprehenſive of puniſh- 
ment. 


Charles XII. im the year 1715, attacked 
the prince of Anhalt in the night, the mo- 
ment he had landed on the iſland of Rugen, 
The king of Sweden was in the right, be- 
cauſe he choſe to conceal the ſmall number 
of his troops. He had no more than four 
thouſand men, with which he attacked 
twenty thouſand : he was defeated. 


An axiom in the art of war, is to ſecure 
your rear and flanks, and to endeavour to 
a. turn 
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turn thoſe of the enemy; ; this may be done 
by various methods, all eren fr from 
the ſame principle. 


When you are obliged to attack an en- 
trenched enemy, it is always beſt to do it 
immediately, and before his works are 
quite finiſned. What may be practicable to 
day, to morrow may be impoſſible. But 
before you proceed to attack, it is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary that you ſhould, in perſon, re- 
connoitre the poſition of the enemy, that 
you may be able to judge of the Feier or 
uur of 1 enterprize. 


The reaſon! why intrenchments are ge- 
nerally forced, is becauſe their flanks are 
not ſufficiently ſecured. Thoſe of Tu- 
renne, as alſo thoſe of Schellenberg, were 
carried, becauſe the prince of Anhalt found 
means to get upon their flanks, The trench- - 
es at Malplaquet were enfiladed from the 
wood upon the left of Marſhal Villars. If the 


e had percewed hind at the beginning 
" "of 


k 
of the battle, they might have ſaved at leaſt 
fifteen thouſand men. 


Tf intrenchments be flanked by a river 
which is fordable, they may be eaſily at- 
tacked on that fide.” Thoſe at Stralſund, 
made by the Swedes, were forced becauſe 
they were attacked on that fide towar ds 
the ſea, where it is fordable. 4 


3 enemy's intrenchments are ſo ex- 
tenſive as to be but thinly lined with troops, 
you will in that caſe make ſeveral attacks 
at the fame time, and by that means you 
will certainly ſucceed, provided you take 
ſufficient care to conceal mo diſpoſition. 


Plate VI. - ha the following plan of 
attack; I form a line of twenty battalions, 
my left wing extending to the river N. N. 
Twelve battalions form the attack upon the 
left, where I intend to penetrate, and the 
other eight, that of the right. The ſecond 


line of the troops deſtined for the attack 
H 3 muſt 
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muſt cover the 1 of the firſt, which 
are to be equal to the front of a battalion, 
The reſt of the Infantry will form a third 
line, with the Cavalry in their rear at the 
diſtance of four hundred : paces. By this 
diſpoſition, your reſerve of Infantry will be 
a check upon the enemy, and will be ready 
to take advantage of any falſe ſtep which 
he may happen to make. 


Each attack muſt be followed by a num- 
ber of Pioneers, &c. with tools and faſcines 
to fill up the ditch for the Cavalry to paſs. 


ThelI nfantry which make the attack are not 
to fire till they have forced the intrenchment, 
and are formed upon the parapet. 


The Cavalry having paſſed the trench, 
will form as ſoon as poſſible, that they may 
be ready to charge. If they ſhould be re- 
pulſed, * will rally under the fire of the 
Infantry, till by repeated attacks the enemy 
are entirely routed. 
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I repeat here, what I have faid in 
a former chapter, that I am no advocate 
for intrenched camps; unleſs it were to co- 
ver a ſiege, and even in that caſe I know 
not whether it be not always more adviſe- 
able to meet the enemy 1n the field. 


But if for any very particular reaſon, you 
are determined to intrench your army, the 

moſt advantageous methods of defence are 
the following. | | 


Firſt, you will order two or three ſtrong 
corps of reſerve, and poſt them in ſuch a 
manner that they may be ready to ſupport 
thoſe parts where the attack appears moſt 


violent. 


Pl. VI. You will likewiſe poſt ſmall 
bodies of reſerve in the rear of each batta- 
lion which lines the trench, ready to ſuſ- 
tain it in caſe of need. 


H 4. Your 
= 


our Cavalry will be "PRE up in one 
line i in the rear of theſe reſerves. 


The extremities LS your intrenchment 
muſt be well ſecured: if by a river, they 
muſt be carried ſo far into the water as 
effectually to prevent your being taken in 
flank; if you have a wood upon: your 
- flanks, you muſt throw up a redoubt, and 
fell a conſiderable number of trees. Be 


careful alſo that your redans are well 
el. 


Your foſſee muſt be both ods 1 ** 
and you will daily add to your ſtrength, 
either by giving more width to your trench, 
raiſing your parapet, ſecuring the entrance 
of your barriers with palliſades, finking pits 


in your front, or in ſurrounding your camp 
with chevaux de frize. 


Your greateſt ſcomiiey will ariſe from a 
{ſkilful obſervance of certain maxims in for- 
tification, 


t an 1 
tification, by which you make the front of 
attack as little extenſive as poſſible, and 
oblige the enemy to make his aſſault in 
thoſe parts which are beſt flanked and 
defended. 


Pl. VII. The plate here referred to will 
give you a perfect idea of my meaning. 
The army of the enemy 1s confined on one 
fide by a river, and is out-flanked by the 
army which he 1s about to attack. He 
dares not attempt your right, becauſe the 
battery- on that wing would gall him in 
flank, whilſt the redoubt in the center bears 
upon his rear: ſo that he 1s obliged to at- 
tack the redoubt in the center; and as you 
may be certain of this, you naturally turn 
your whole attention to that part of your 
fortification. 


Pl. VIII. ſhews you another kind of in- 
trenchment, conſiſting of ſalliant and re- 
entering redoubts, croſſing each other, and 
joined by a trench. Thus the ſalliant re- 
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doubts form the points of attack, and as 
they are few in number, they may be con- 
ſtructed in leſs time than if the whole front 
were fortified in any other manner. 


It is neceſſary that the fire of your muſ- 
ketry from the ſallient redoubts ſhould croſs, 
and therefore they muſt not be above ſix 


hundred paces from each other. 


It is our cuſtom to defend our intrench- 


ments by diſcharges of whole battalions 


at a time. Each ſoldier muſt be provi- 


ded with a hundred cartridges; but this 


does not hinder your mounting between 
the battalions, and in the ſallient angles of 
the redoubts, as many cannon as you poſſi- 


bly can. 


Whilſt the enemy is at a diſtance, your 
cannon will fire ball; but as ſoon as they 
are advanced within four hundred paces, 


you are to load with grape ſhot. 


If 


- 
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If the enemy, notwithſtanding the ſtrength 
of your works and an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
ſhould penetrate into your camp, your re- 
ſerve of Infantry muſt be ordered to march 


and attack them before they have time to 


form; and in caſe your reſerve ſhould be 
obliged to give way, it is then the buſineſs 
of the Cavalry to make the laſt "7 to 
repulſe them. 


An attack upon intrenchments generally 


ſucceeds, either becauſe they are ill con- 
ſtructed, or that the troops which defend 
them are ſeized with a panic, owing chiefly 
to their ignorance of the enemy's real in- 
tentions, who, being more at liberty, com- 
monly acts with more reſolution, 


I have found, by experience, that an in- 


trenchment being forced diſpirits a whole 


army. I was of opinion that my ſoldiers 
would have ſhewn more reſolution ; but 


what ſignifies reſolution if intrenchments 


are in themſelves diſadvantageous ? 


If 
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i intrenchments are Aral diſadvan- 
tageous, lines are ſtill more ſo. We copied 
this faſhion from prince Lewis of Baden, 
who firſt conſtrued lines at the Briel. The 
French alſo uſed them in a former war. I 
am firmly of opinion that they are bad, be- 
cauſe they are too extenſive to be properly 

defended, and by means of different attacks 

may eaſily be forced: they are therefore of 
no uſe in covering a country, and ſerve on- 
ly to ſacrifice the reputation of the troops 
which defend them. 


If we are inferior to the enemy in point 

of number, we muſt not therefore deſpair 
of ſucceſs: this deficiency may frequently 
be ſupplied by the abilities of the com- 


mander. 


An inferior army will always chuſe an 
incloſed or mountainous country, where if 
its flanks are well ſecured, ſuperior numbers 
will be no advantage to the enemy: now 

it 
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| it is ſelf evident that it is always much ic 


er to ſecure your flanks in a mountainous or 


incloſed country, than on a plain. We 
ſhould not have gained the battle of Sorh 
if the ground had not been favourable to 
us; for tho the Auſtrians were double our 
number, as it was impoſlible for them to 
out flank us, w we engaged upon an equality. 


My firſt rule regards the choice of ground, 


and the ſecond, the diſpoſition of my troops: 
My oblique order of battle will in many 
caſes be found more ſucceſsful than the o- 

ther. The method is, to order one wing to 
retreat, while you reinforce that which is 
intended to attack, by which means you 
carry your whole ſtrength to that wing 
which is to flank the enemy. In the Plate 
referred to in the margin, you will ſee that 
pl. Ix. J make the principal effort with my 


' right wing. I throw a body of In- 


fantry 1mperceptibly into the wood, to flank 
the Cavalry of the enemy, and to cover the 
attack of my own. In the mean time 

| 2 a 
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à few regiments of huſſars have orders t6 
fall upon their rear whulſt the army ad- 
vances. When the enemy's Cavalry is de- 
feated, my Infantry in the wood will flank 
that of the enemy, whilſt we attack them 
in front. My left wing is not to advance 
till the left wing of the enemy is entirely 
defeated. 


The advantages from this diſpoſition are 
theſe; firſt, it enables you to make head 
againſt a ſuperior army with a ſmall body 
of troops; ſecondly, to gain a deciſive battle 
by engaging only a ſmall part of your ar- 
my; and thirdly, in caſe of a defeat, as but 
one wing has ſuffered, you have at leaſt two 
thirds of your army to enable you to make 
a regular retreat. 


In caſe you are determined to make an 
attack upon an advantageous poſt, it is ne- 
ceſſary that you ſhould firſt be perfectly ac- 
quainted with the nature and degree of its 
* and you will then naturally aſſault 

that 
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that part where you have reaſon to expect 
the leaſt reſiſtance. 


The attack of villages is generally at- 
tended with ſo much loſs that I am deter- 
mined nothing but abſolute neceſſity ſhall 
oblige me to it; for in theſe attacks you 
will often ſacrifice the flower of your In- 
may. © 


Some Generals are of opinion, that it is 
always beſt to attack the enemy in the cen- 
ter. This I will illuſtrate by an example. 
I ſuppoſe the enemy in poſſeſſion of two 
large towns, and two villages upon their 
wings. Now it is certain that the wings are 
loſt the moment you have penetrated: the 
center, and that by this means you have a 
chance to gain a compleat victory. 


In the attack of a poſt, there is nothing 
more deſtructive than batteries firing grape 
ſhot, At Sohr and at Keſſeldorf I ſaw 
ſome batteries attacked, and reflecting on 

that 
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that ſubject, have conceived an idea which 
I will here communicate, on the ſuppoſi- 
tion that you have to attack a battery of 
fifteen pieces of cannon which it is impoſ- 
ſible to approach upon either flank. 


I have obſerved that the fire of the can- 
non, together . with that' of the Infantry 
which ſupports the battery, renders it ab- 
ſolutely inacceſſable. We took the batte- 
ries of the enemy, becauſe they were in- 
judiciouſly defended. Our Infantry being 
repulſed, that of the enemy fooliſhly quit- 
ted their trenches to purſue us, after which 
they did not dare to fire their cannon for 
fear of killing their own people. We then 
drove them back in our turn, and entered 
their batteries along with them. 


Hence I conceived the idea that the beſt 
method of atacking a battery is to form 
your Infantry into two lines with intervals 
between each battalion, the intervals of the 
firſt line being covered by the regiments of 
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the ſecond, and a reſerve of a few ſquadrons || 
of dragoons in the rear of the whole. The 5 | 


firſt line muſt be ordered to make a feeble 
attack, and then retire thro' the intervals of 
the ſecond, which ſtratagem may poſſibly 
reduce the enemy to abandon their poſt in 
purſuit of the fugitives : in which caſe you 
will immediately advance with your whole . 
force. Pl. XI. will illuſtrate this manoeuvre. 


I have made it a general rule, never to 
place my whole dependance upon one ſin- 
gle poſt, unleſs I have a moral certainty of * 
its being unattackable. 


The chief excellence of my troops conſiſts 
in attacking ; it is therefore highly impru- 
dent in us to relinquiſh this advantage 
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without ſufficient reaſon. But when we Ul 
are obliged to occupy poſts, let us be care- | 
ful to fix them upon high ground and to | 

ſecure our flanks effectually. 


It may frequently be adviſable to ſet fire 
3 to 


| ne J 
the villages in your front and upon your 
flanks, provided the wind blows ſo as to 
carry the ſmoak towards the enemy. If 
there are any ſtone buildings in your front, 
it may not be improper to lodge troops in 
them, which may gall the _— during 
the action. 


Be particularly cautious never to confine 
your army in a ſpot of ground which will 
not afford ſufficient room for it to act. On 
this account our ſituation at Grotkau was 
an extream bad one, our center and our 
left wing having a moraſs in front, ſo that 
no more than a part of our right wing 
could manoeuvre. 


Villeroi was defeated at Ramillies becauſe 
he was ſituated in this manner. His left 
wing became entirely uſeleſs: therefore the 
enemy turn'd their whole force upon his 
right, and they ſucceeded. 
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I have no objection that my troops ſhould 
take the advantage of ſtrong poſts to cover 
certain movements, and for the ſake of their 


artillery; but I would not have them wait 


for the enemy. I would have them quit 


their poſts and march boldly to meet their 
antagoniſt, who finding his ſchemes thus 


fruſtrated, will probably be diſconcerted ; for 


unexpected movements are generally at- 
tended with happy effects. Battles gained 
in this manner are generally deciſive. Vour 


Infantry are to have poſitive orders not to 


fire; for the advantage you expect does not 
ariſe from the number of ſlain, but from 
the ground you have gained. The moſt 
certain way to be victorious is to march 


intrepidly towards the enemy and endea- 


vour to gain ground. 


It is a general cuſtom to leave an inter- 
val of fifteen paces between each ſquadron 
in a mountainous or incloſed country; but 
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if upon a plain, to form your cavalry in one 
continued line, 


Lou allow no other intervals between 


each regiment of Infantry than what is ne- 


ceſſary for the cannon. 


In the attack of batteries, intrenchments, 


villages, as alſo in the rear-guard of a re- 
treat, you are to leave large intervals be- 
tween each ſquadron and battalion, that 
thoſe of the firſt line may have ſufficient 
room to retire thro' the ſecond, Let this 
be an invariable maxim. 


It may not be improper in this place to 
give you a few principal rules to be obſerv- 
ed in forming an army for battle on what- 
ſoever ground it may happen. Firſt you are 

to fix a certain point of view for 
Pl. XI. each wing; for inſtance, in a line 
with the ſteeple N. N. It is the 
buſineſs of every General to be extreamly 
careful that his army does not take a falle 
poſition. | It 
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It is not always neceſſary to wait till the 
whole army is formed in order to begin the 
attack. A favourable opportunity may fre- 
quently offer, which the delay of one quar- 


ter of an hour might deſtroy. Nevertheleſs 


it is requiſite that the greateſt part of your 
army ſhould be drawn up, and you will be 


particularly attentive to your firſt line, and 


according to its poſition regulate your or- 
der of battle. If the regiments belonging 
to that line are not all come up, their pla- 
ces are to be filled by thoſe of the ſecond. 
Remember, what I have already mentioned 
more than once, that your flanks are by no 
means to be left expoſed, * eſpecially that 
which 3 18 o maße t. the chief effort. 


Vour order of battle, if on an open plaing 


ſhould. be equally ſtrong in all its parts; 
for the enemy, being at liberty to act as he 
ſhall think fit, may reſerve a powerful bo- 
dy of troops ready to penetrate where you 
ſeem leaſt capable of reſiſtance. | 
= 4 008 
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In caſe one of your wings happens to be 
expoled, the General who commands the 
| ſecond line muſt detach part of his Dra- 
\ goons to cover the flank of the firſt line, 
without waiting for orders; and a party of 
Huſſars from the third line ſhould be or- 
dered to cover the out- flank of the Dra- 
goons. The reaſon of this is, that if the 
enemy ſhould endeavour to flank the Ca- 
valry of the firſt line, theſe Dragoons and 
Huſſars may be r to do the ns by 
theirs, 


Pl. XII. In the plate here referred to, 
you will ſee that I have placed three batta- 
lions between the two lines on the left 
wing of my Infantry; it is done for the 
better ſecurity of that wing: for if your 
Cavalry ſhould be repulſed; theſe battalions 
would prevent the Infantry from ſuffering, 
as was the caſe at Molwitz. 
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The General who commands the ſecond 


line, muſt take care to preſerve a diſtance 


of three hundred paces between the two 
lines, and the moment he perceives any in- 
tervals in the firſt, he muſt cauſe them to 


be filled up by as many battalions from the 


ſecond. 


If upon a plain, you muſt invariably 
have a reſerve of Cavalry in the rear of the 
center of your Infantry, which reſerve muſt 


be commanded by an officer of abilities, be. 


cauſe he muſt a& without waiting for or- 
ders, ſupporting whichever wing may ſtand 
in need of aſſiſtance, by charging the ene- 
my in flank, and by that means enabling 
your Cavalry to rally in caſe they ſhould 
have been forced to give 1 


The Cavalry are ao to attack in full 

gallop, The Infantry are to march briſkly 
towards the enemy, and the commanders 
of regiments are to take ſpecial care that 


1 ” of | they 
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they do not fire till the enemy have turn- 
ed their backs. 


& 


If in advancing the men ſhould begin to 


throw away their fire without orders, let 


them be commanded to ſhoulder their arms, 


and in that poſition to advance towards the 


. 


| As ſoon as the enemy begins to give way, 
the Colonels are to cauſe their reſpective 


' regiments: to give a general diſcharge. A 


battle conducted in this manner, will be 
very ſoon decided. 


In Pl. XIII. you will find a new order 
of battle, different from the reſt, having 
Infantry. poſted on the extremity of each 
wing. Theſe battalions are intended--to 
ſuſtain the Cavalry, and with their cannon 
to gall that of the enemy as they advance; 
beſides they will prevent your wing from 
being purſued, in caſe it ſhould be repulſed, 
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as the enemy will not dare to put them- 
ſelves between. two fires. 


When your Cavalry are to all appear- 
ance become victorious, the Infantry upon 
the extremity of that wing, will advance 
and fire upon the Cavalry of the enemy. 
The battalions in the intervals are now to 
wheel a part of the circle, and fire upon 
their Infantry in flank and rear. 

The victorious wing of Cavalry is not to 
give that of the enemy time to rally, but to 


purſue their advantage in good order, and 


to endeavour to cut them off from their In- 
fantry. As ſoon as the confuſion ſhall be- 
come general, the commander of your Ca- 
valry will diſpatch his Huſſars, ſupported 


by his Dragoons, to fall upon their rear. 


He will likewiſe ſend a detachment of Dra- 


goons to cut off the retreat of the Infantry, 
collect che ſtragglers, and make as many 


priſoners as poſſible. 


* 
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In this order of battle, I have mixt ſeve. 
ral ſquadrons of Dragoons with the Infan- 
try of the ſecond line: The reaſon of this is, 
| becauſe that in all our engagements with the 
Auſtrians I have remarked that, after the 
firing had continued about a quarter of 
an hour their battalions began to ſwarm 
round their colours. At the battle of 
Hohen-Friedberg, our Cavalry broke in 
upon ſeveral of theſe vortices and made 
many of them prifoners. Now by this diſ- 
_ poſition your Dragoons being near at hand, 
by ordering them to charge the Infantry 
before they have time to recover from their 
confuſion, they will certainly make conſi- 
derable havock. 


It may be objected, that I have ordered 
my Infantry not to fire, and that in all my 
diſpoſitions my artillery ſeems to be the 
chief object of my dependance. To which 
I anſwer, that of the two things which I 


Jpppoke, c one of them muſt certainly happen: 
either 


E 
either my Infantry will fire notwithſtanding 


my orders, or by obſerving them, they will 
force the enemy to give ground. In either 
of theſe caſes, the Cavalry are to charge the 
moment the enemy appears to be in confu- 
ſion, who being attacked upon their flank 
whilſt they are charged in front, and per- 
ceiving their ſecond line of Cavalry partly 
cut off, the greateſt part of them muſt in- 
evitably fall into your hands. It will not 
then be a battle, but a total deſtruction of 
the enemy, if they happen not to be fa- 
voured in their retreat by a defile cloſe in 
their rear, 


Your heavy cannon are to be placed up- 
on the heights, and your field pieces at the 
diſtance of fifty paces in the front of your 
line. The Gunners are to be careful not 
to throw away their ball, but be ſure of 
their object before they fire. Your field 
pieces are to continue firing as you advance, 
and as ſoon as you come within five hun- 
dred paces of the enemy, they are to move 

| | In 


Uo] 
in a line with the regiments to which they 
belong. If the enemy ſhould retreat, the 
heavy cannon is then to move up with all 
expedition and fire upon their rear. 


To each cannon in the front line, there 
muſt be ſix gunners and three pioneers. I 
forgot to obſerve, that when you come with- 

In three hundred and fifty paces of the e- 
. you are to * to fire grape ſhot 


But what ſignifies the art of oenquelt, i 
we know not how to reap the advantages of 
victory ? To ſpill the blood of our troops 
to no purpoſe 1s extreamly inhuman. Not 
to purſue a defeated enemy, is to render our 
good fortune uſeleſs, and our ſucceſs of lit- 
tle conſequence: Nevertheleſs there may be 
reaſons, ſuch as want of ſubſiſtance, or over- 
fatigue, which may make it impoſſible to 
act as we otherwiſe would. 5 


But a want of ſubſiſtance upon theſe oc- 
caſions is always a fault in the commander 
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in chief. If he proceeds upon a regular plan, 
he muſt neceſſarily have foreſeen the bat- 
tle ſome time before it happened; he ought 
therefore to have provided his troops with 
eight or ten days bread or biſcuit; and as 
to the article of fatigue, unleſs his people 
have been harraſſed in a particular manner, 
he muſt conſider, that extraordinary efforts 
muſt be made where extraordinary advan- 
tages may be expected. | 


After a victory, the firſt thing to be done 
is to ſend off a detachment, from the regi- 


ments which have ſuffered moſt, to con- 


duct the wounded to an hoſpital previouſly 
eſtabliſhed. 


8 to continue the purſuit with 
the whole army, till you are interrupted by 
a defile, where the enemy will probably 


make a ſtand; but their reſiſtance will be 


very feeble if you do not give them time 
to recollect themſelves, 
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The purſuit being ended, you are next 
to mark out your camp, which muſt be 
done regularly and with circumſpection; 
for it 1s dangerous to be too ſecure ever 


after a victory, 


In caſe the victory was compleat, you may 
ſend off detachments, either to cut off their 
retreat, ſeize their magazines, or lay ſiege 
to two or three towns at the ſame time. 


nia this ſubject it is impeillible for me 
to do more than lay down general rules, 
Different events will require different ma- 
nagement. Be it remembered however, that 
you are never to ſuppoſe you have done 
enough, ſo long as it is in your power to 
do more; nor that a vanquiſhed enemy will 
Not take advantage of your miſconduet, 


The general rules to be obſerved in a 
battle hold equally good 1 in ry detached 
engagement. 


1 


If the commanders of detachments are 
able to contrive in ſuch a manner as to be 
reinforced during the conflit, they may be 
aſſured of ſucceſs; for ſuch a reinforcement 
will appear greatly magnified in the eyes of 
the enemy, and will effectually * their 
reſolution. 


When your Infantry have only Huſſars 
to engage with, it may not be improper to 
form them in two ranks, as by that means 
you will extend your front, and the men 
will be ablaato load and fire with greater 
eaſe; but in general even this is doing them 
too much honour, b 


The worſt conſequence of a defeat is not 
the loſs of thoſe that are ſlain, but the diſ- 
couragement of the ſurvivors; for four or 
five thouſand men, more or leſs in an army 
of fifty thouſand, makes in reality no eſſen- 
tial difference, 
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A General who has been defeated, ought 
to endeavour, as ſoon as poſſible, to oblite- 
rate the remembrance of his misfortune, 
and by his cheerful countenance to reani- 
mate both officers and ſoldiers. He ſhould 

neither exaggerate nor extenuate his loſs, 


I pray Heaven, that the Pruſſians may 
never be defeated, and J dare believe, that 
ſo long as they are well difciplined and pro- 
perly commanded, that will never happen; 
but in cafe at ſhould ever be their lot, you 
will obſerve the following rules in order to 
retrieve your misfortune. As ſoon as you 
perceive that you have loſt the battle be. 
yond all reſource, and that any farther re- 
ſiſtance would be in vain, you will take the 
ſecond line of Infantry and cauſe it to oc- 
cupy the neareſt defile in your rear, diſpo- 
Fed in the manner I have laid down in the 
article on Retreats: To this place you will 
alſo cauſe to be tranſported as many of your 


cannon as you 1 can. 


If 


1 ws 8 


If there ſhould happen to be no defil 


near at hand, your firſt line muſt retreat 
thro” the intervals of the ſecond, and form 


again at the diſtance of about three hun- 


dred paces in the rear of it. 


You will then collect all the Cavalry that 


remains, and if you find it practicable, you 


may form a hollow ſquare. 


We find two celebrated hollow ſquares 


mentioned in hiſtory: one conducted by 
General Schulembourg, after t e battle of 
Frauenſtadt, by means of which he retired 
beyond the Oder, without Charles XII. be- 
ing able to diſconcert his meaſures; and 
that of the Prince of Anhalt, after General 
Stirum had loſt the firſt battle of Hoch- 
ſtædt: that Prince traverſed a plain of two 
leagues without the French Cavalry daring 
to attack him. | 


I ſhall conclude this article wirh obſerv- 
ing, that tho' you have been defeated, you 
I Lo are 
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are not therefore to make a continued re: 
treat of forty miles, but you are to halt at 
the firſt advantageous poſt, and there to 
make a reſolute ſtand, as the only means to 
recover the drooping ſpirits of your army. 


S c cn tr C5 & r* 0029 
ART. aw. 
Mp, and in what manner, to give batth; 


A Battle often decides the fate of King- 
doms; and in the courſe of a war it 
may be neceſſary to bring on a deciſive 
action, either to extricate yourſelf out of 
ſome difficulty, or to put an end to a quar- 


rel which might otherwiſe terminate in the 
ruin of both parties. 


A wiſe General will not give battle with- 
out having ſome important end in view; 
and if ever he is forced to it by the enemy, 
it is certainly in conſequence of ſome fault 
which he has committed, and which has 

rendered 


Fi 
rendered him no longer maſter of his own 
actions. | 


In this obſervation, it 1s obvious that I 


have not ſpared myſelf. In five capital 
battles which I have fought, three of them 
only were premeditated. . At Mollwitz I 
was obliged to fight, becauſe the Auſtrians 
had got between me and Wohlau, which 


contained my artillery and my ſubſiſtance: 


At Sohr, they had cut off my communicati- 


on with Trautenau, ſo that it was impoſſible 
for me to avoid a battle, without riſking 


the entire ruin of my army. But the dif- 
ference between ſuch forced battles and 
thoſe which are premeditated, is very ap- 
parent. How different were the conſe- 
quences of that of Hohen-Friedberg, of 
EKEeſſeldorf, and Czaſlau ; the laſt of which 


procured us a peace. 


Whilſt I am giving rules for fighting 
| battles, I am not unmindful that I myſelf 
have often failed thro! inadyertence ; ; but] 
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would have my officers to profit from my 
miſtakes, and to know that I have endea- 
voured to correct my errors. 


It ſometimes happens that both armies 
wiſh to engage; in that caſe every obſtacle 
is ſpeedily removed. 


The moſt advantageous battles, are thoſe 
which you oblige the enemy to fight againſt 
his inclination for it. is a known maxim 
in the art of war, that you are conſtantly 
to endeavour to force the enemy to act con- 
trary to his inclination, becauſe, your inter- 
eſt being diametrically oppoſite to his, 
you are _— to ſeek that which he 
wiſhes to . 


The principal reaſons for giving battle 
are, either to oblige the enemy to raiſe the 
ſiege of a town, to drive him from the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a country, to penetrate into ſome 
province, to inveſt a fortreſs, or to oblige 


him to leſſen the terms of accommodation 


in rags he ſhould be b 5 
The 
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The means of forcing the enemy to fight 
are, either by forced marches to get into his 
rear, to cut off his communications, or to 
threaten ſome town of importance. But 
in making theſe attempts, you are to be 
very careful, leſt you expoſe yourſelf to thoſe 
very inconveniences with which you endea- 
vour to diſtreſs your enemy, leſt you put it 
in his power to cut you off from your own 
magazines. 7 


When you have formed a deſign to at- 


tack your enemy's rear- guard, you muſt 
encamp as near to him as poſſible, and as 
ſoon as he retires and attempts to paſs a de- 
file in your preſence, you fall upon his rear 
with impetuoſity. Such attacks are never 
attended with much loſs, and are frequent- 
ly very advantageous. 


It is often the practice of Generals to 
harraſs their armies to prevent the junction 
of two corps, when it is in the power of 
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the enemy, by a ſingle forced march, to 
fruſtrate all their labour. Nothing can be 
more unpardonable than to harraſs your 
people to no purpoſe. | 


In the courſe of a campaign it will ſome- 
times happen, that the faults of your ene- 
my may invite you to engage contrary to 
your intention; but you are to take care, 
that they are not voluntary ſhps OT” 
to lead you into a ſnare. | 


To theſe reflections I will add, that it is 
our intereſt to carry on our wars with great 
ſpirit and alacrity, to prevent their conti- 
nuing too long; becauſe a tedious war muſt 
relax our excellent diſcipline, depopulate 
our country, and exhauſt our finances: 
therefore it is the duty of every Pruſſian 
General to endeavour to the utmoſt of his 
abilities to bring matters to a ſpeedy iſſue. 
He muſt not follow the example of Mar- 
ſhal Luxembourg, who when his ſon was 


for taking another rown, anſwered him in 


theſe 


1 


theſe words: What, would you have us 
return home and plant cabbages? Let them 


rather recolle& the gvords of Sannerib the 
Hebrew ; It 1s better that one man periſh 
than a whole people. 

In the account of the battle of Senef, you 
will find a ſtriking inſtance of taking the 
advantage of an enemy's miſconduct, where 
the Prince of Conde fell upon the Prince of 
Orange's rear, in conſequence of the Prince 
of Waldeck's having neglected to occupy a 
defile, which would have ſecured his rear in 
their retreat. The battle of Raucouz af- 
fords another example of this kind. 


ART. XXIV. 
Of Accidents, and unerpected Events in War. 
HIS would be a very long article, if I 
| were to treat of all the accidents that 


may poſſibly happen to thwart a General 
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of an army. Great abilities, with a little 
good — will ſometimes remove all 
1 721 3 


The e i of an army is, in one 
reſpect, very diſagreeably ſituated. He 1s 
very often condemned without being hoard, 
Every gazette takes the liberty to expoſe his 
actions to the judgment af the meaneſt 
vulgar; and among the thouſands who 
condemn him, there is hardly one man ca- 
pable of conducting the ſmalleſt detach- 
ment. 


I do not mean to juſtify thoſe Generals 
who have made flagrant miſtakes; J will 
not vindicate my. own campaign in 1744: 
yet among many faults, the ſiege of Prague, 

my retreat and defence of Kolin, and alſo 
my retreat into Sileſia were tolerably con- 
ducted: But there are many unfortunate 
events, which no human ſkill or foreſight 


can ny prevent. 
Writing 
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Writing only for my own Generals, 1 


ſhall quote no other inſtances than thoſe 
which have happened to myſelf. Whilſt 
we were at Reichenbach, I formed a deſign 
to paſs the river Neiſs by a forced march, 
and to poſt myſelf between the town of 


that name and Neuperg's army, in order 


to cut off his communication. The neceſ- 
ſary diſpoſitions were accordingly made ; but 
there fell in the mean time ſuch heavy rain, 
that my advanced guard with the pontoons 
could not poſſibly get along. Whilſt we 
were on our march, the fog became ſo ex- 
treamly thick, that it was impoſſible for 
our out- guards to find their way to their 


regiments, So that inſtead of four in the 


morning, as was defigned, we did not ar- 


rive till noon, and thus my * was en- 


tirely fruſtrated. 


If fckneſs ſhould invade your camp 
during your operations, you will ſoon be 
reduced to act defenſively, as was my caſe in 
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Bohemia, in 1741, owing to the bad proviſi- 
ons with which the army had been ſupplied. 


At the battle of Hohen-Friedberg I ſent 
one of my Aid de Camps with orders to 
the Margrave Charles, who was the oldeſt 
General, to put himſelf at the head of the 
ſecond line, General Kalckſtein having been 
detached to the right wing againſt the Sax- 
ons. This Aid de Camp miſtaking my or- 

ders, told the Margrave to form a ſecond 
| line of the firſt. Happily I perceived the 
blunder time enough to prevent its conſe- 
quences. 


Hence it is of the utmoſt importance for 
the commander of an army, not only to give 
proper directions, but alſo to have an eye to 
their execution. If a General commanding 
a detachment ſhould be taken ill or be kil- 
led, your project may be entirely diſcon- 
certed. An army acting offenſively requires 
brave and able Generals. The number of 
theſe is very ſmall. I have many brave offi- 


cers; but few Generals of great abilities, 
If, 


P 


If, notwithſtanding all your precautions, 
the enemy ſhould carry off two or three of 
your convoys, your meaſures are diſcon.. 


certed, and your ſchemes ruined, or at leaſt 
ſuſpended, 


If you ſhould find it neceſſary to make 
any retrograde movements, it will greatly 
| difpirit your troops. At the battle of Moll 

witz, I found how difficult it is to reanimate 
a corps which happens to have been much 
diſcouraged. My Cavalry were at that time 
ſo extreamly diffident, that they believed 
themſelves led on to certain deſtruction. I 
employed them in ſmall detachments, in 
order to enure them by degrees. It is only 
ſince the battle of Hohen-Friedberg, that 
they are become what they ought to be, 
and what they now are. 


If the enemy ſhould diſcover one of your 


principal ſpies, whom you have ſent to his 


camp, you are diſappointed of the intelli- 


gence 
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gence you expected, and conſequently muſt 
remain inactive, as you are uncertain of his 
ſituation. ” 


The negligence of officers, who are e ſent 
out to reconnoitre, may prove another cauſe 
of great cmbarraſment, as was the caſe of 
Marihal Neuperg: the officer of Huſlars, 
who was detached upon that ſervice, having 
neglected his duty, we fell upon them en- 
tir ely unawares. It was owing to the care- 
leſneſs of an officer of the regiment of 
Ziethen, that the enemy were ſuffered to 
conſtruct their bridge at Selmitz, and carry 
off part of our baggage. . 


8 it appears highly i impr ane, to 
truſt the fafety of a whole army to the vi- 
Silance of a ſingle officer. Things of ſuch 
importance ought never to depend entirely 
upon, one man, eſpecially a ſubaltern offi- 
cer, whoſe age and inexperience renders 
him ! keſs equal te to the 5 You will re: 


member 
2 3 


member what I have ſaid upon this ſubject, 
in the article on the defence of rivers. 


Patroles, and reconnoitring parties, ſhould 


be conſidered as ſuperfluous precautions; 


you are by no means to depend upon them, 
but to take every other method of ſecurity. 


1 


Treaſon in an army, is certainly the 


greateſt misfortune that can befall it. Prince 
Eugene, in the year 1733, was betrayed by 


General St—, who ſuffered himſelf to be 
corrupted by the French. I myſelf loft 
Coſel by the treachery of an officer of the 
garriſon, who deſerted to the enemy, and 


conducted them to the place. 


From theſe confilerations it follows, that 
we ought not to preſume too much upon. 


our good fortune, even in the midſt of ſuc- 


ceſs, ſince all our foreſight and knowledge 


may be rendered ineffectual by chance and 


accident, which, by I know not what de- 


ſtiny, ſo frequently interferes, poſſibly with 


a deſign to correct the been of 


mankind. 
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AKT; XXV. 


Whether it be abſolutely neceſſary for ; the Gene. 
ral of an Army to call Councils of War. 


RINCE Eugene ſel to ſay, that a 
General who had no mind to fight, need 
only call a council of war; and it is very 
certain, that in theſe meetings the queſtion 
is generally carried in the negative: even ſe- 
creſy, which is the very ſoul of war, is s but 


ſeldom ſtrictly obſerved. 


A General, whom his ſovereign has en- 
truſted with the command of an army, 
ought to act in conſequence of his own 
opinion, in which he 1s ſufficiently author- 
ized by the confidence which is repoſed in 
him. Nevertheleſs I am of opinion, that he 
ought not entirely to reject the advice even 


of a ſubaltern, provided, after mature deli- 
beration, 


8 —————————————— —ꝑͤ—¹—— 


( 49: 7] 
beration, it ſeems reaſonable. In that caſe, 
he ought to forget the rank of him who 
ſtarted the hint, and act as if it had been 
his own. 


ISS SSSOOSSSSSOSISISOSSS 


ART. 
Manoeuvres of an Aray. 


I. will appear 5300 the maxims which 1 

have laid down in this work, upon what 
ſyſtem are built the evolutions which 1 
have introduced in my army. The prin- 
cipal object of theſe. manoeuvres, is to gain 
time on every occaſion, and to bring every 
engagement to a more ſpeedy deciſion than 
was formerly the caſe ; but particularly to 
bear down the enemy by the impetuoſity of 
our Cavalry: for thus even the coward, 
ſwept along by the violence of the brave, 
is compelled to do his duty, and every in- 
dividual becomes uſeful, 


I flatter 


. 


18 

I flatter myſelf, therefore, that all my 
Generals, being convinced of the neceſſity 
and advantage of diſcipline, will do their 
utmoſt to preſerve it, by keeping our troops 
in conſtant exerciſe, as well in time of war 
as in time of peace. 


I ſhall never forget the words of Vegecius, 
who with a true military enthuſiaſm ſays: 
And at length, the diſcipline of the Romans 
triumphed over the ſirength, cunning, and num- 
Gers of barbarous nations, and ſubdued all the 
known world. The entire proſperity of eve- 
ry ſtate reſts upon the diſcipline of its 
army. 


$60000500500000000300000 
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Of Winter Quarters, 
HE Campaign being finiſhed, we are 
to think of Winter Quarters, the ar- 


rangement of which are to depend upon 


various circumſtances. 
- Our 
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Our firſt buſineſs is to form the chain of 
troops which is to cover our quarters. This 
is done, either behind a river, under cover 
of a range of ſtrong poſts, or under pro- 
tection of fortified towns. 5 


In the winter of 1741 and 1742, that 
body of my troops which quartered in 
Bohemia, had the Elbe in front. The 
chain which covered them began at Bran- 
deis, and paſſing by Nienbourg, Koln, 
Podjebrod and Pardubitz, terminated at 
Konigingratz. 


But it muſt be remembered that rivers 
may be froze over, and therefore are not 
to be depended on. You will have the pre- 
caution to interſperſe along the chain a 
number of Huſſars, who are to be con- 


ſtantly attentive to the motions of the ene- 


my, and to make frequent excurſions in 
order to obſerve whether he is aſſembling 
troops or continues quiet in his quarters- 
„ But 


am 27 
But beſides the chain of Infantry, it is allo 
neceſſary that you ſhould poſt at proper 
diſtances ſeveral brigades of Cavalry and 
Infantry, to be ready to ſupport any part 


that may be attacked. 


During the winters of 1744 and 1745, 
we formed the chain of quarters along the 
mountains which divide Sileſia from Bohe- 
mia, and as we were extremely vigilant a. 
long our front, we continued uninterrupt- 
ed. Lieut. General Truchſes commanded 
along the confines of Luſatia as far as the 
county of Glatz, the town of Sagan, and 
the poſts of Schmiedeberg as far as Fried- 
land, which was fortified with redoubts- 
There were likewiſe ſome other ſmall in- 
trenched poſts on the road to Schatzlar, 
Liebau, and Silberberg. General Truchſes 
formed a reſerve ready to ſuſtain the firſt 
poſt that might be inſulted. Each detach- 
ment was cover'd by trees cut down (Abatis) 


in the woods, all the roads leading to Bo- 


hemia 


n 
hemia were rendered impracticable, and 
every poſt had its Huſſars for reconnoitring. 


General Lehwald covered the county of 
Glatz with an equal body of troops, and 
with the ſame precautions. Theſe two Ge- 
nerals were to act in conſort, ſo that if the 
Auſtrians had marched againſt Truchſes, 


Lehwald would inſtantly have entered Bo- 


hemia and fallen upon their rear; and ſo 
reciprocally. 


In Upper Sileſia we had the towns of 
Tropau and Jœgerndorf in front, and the 
communication paſſed thro' Ziegenhals and 
Patſchkau to Glatz, and thro' Neuſtadt to 
Ns. T2 | 


It may not be improper in this place to 
remind you, that mountains are no ſecurity; 
where goats can paſs, a ſoldier may. 


As to chains of winter quarters ſupport- 
ed by fortified towns, I refer you to thoſe 
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[ 16. . 
of Marſhal Saxe: They are the beſt ; but 
as it is not always in our power to chuſe, 
we muſt form our chain wording to our 

ſituation, 


' You are, by no means, in your range of 
quarters, to be too obſtinate for the ſake of 
one particular city, or poſt; provided it 
gives the enemy no power of being trouble- 
ſome: Tranquility is your principal object 
in winter quarters. 


Let it be obſerved, as an invariable max- 
im, that your regiments be diſpoſed in bri- 
gades, that they may be always under the 
eye of a general officer. The ſervice alſo 
requires, that as often as it can be done, 
the regiments ſhould be diſtributed in ſuch 
a manner, that each may be under the 
command of its own chief. 


With regard to ſubſiſtance of the troops 
in winter quarter 5 obſerve the following 
rules. | 


If 


1 


If circumſtances are ſuch, that you are 
obliged to winter in our own country, the 
officers are to be allowed a gratuity pro- 
portioned to their uſual due uỹs, and the 
private men are to receive their meat and 
bread gratis. AT 


Your winter quarters being in an ene- 


my's country, the commander in chief ſhall 


receive 15, ooo florins; the Generals of horſe 
and foot, each 10,000 ; Lieutenant Generals 
7000; and Major Generals 5000; the cap- 
tains of horſe, each 2000; thoſe of foot, 
1800 ; and the ſubalterns 100 ducats. The 
men are to receive meat, bread, and beer, 
which are furniſhed by the country, but no 
money, for that encourages deſertion. 


The commander in chief will take care, 
that theſe orders are regularly complied 
with, and that no pillaging be ſuffered; but 
there is no neceſſity for being too ſtrict, 


X | 


with regard to any trifling profit which the 


officers may make. 
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If the army 1s quartered in an enemy's 


country, the commander in chief is to take 


care, that he is ſupplied with the neceſſary 


number of recruits. He will divide the 


province into a certain number of circles, 
allotting ſo many regiments to each, in 
proportion to the number of people, in the 
ſame manner as we enroll our recruits, in 
our own dominions. 


If the ſtates of the country are willing 
to furniſh recruits, ſo much the better; but 
if they refuſe, you muſt have recourſe to 
violence. You muſt inſiſt on their being 
delivered early in the winter, that you may 
have time to make ſoldiers of them before 
the ſpring. But this need not hinder the 
captains from ſending out recruiting parties. 


As the commander in chief ought to in- 
ſpect the whole ceconomy of his whole ar- 
my, he muſt not forget to ſee that the horſe 
for the artillery, and proviſions which are 

8 5 the 
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the tribute of the country, are regularly 
furniſhed, either in kind, or ready money. 
He will not fail likewiſe to ſee that the 
contributions are punctually paid into the 
military cheſt. It is the cuſtom alſo, to 
make the country repair your waggons, and 
every other part of the apparatus of your 
army. 8 


Moreover it is expected, that the General 
ſhould carry his attention ſo far, as to be 
allured that the officers of Cavalry have 
cauſed their ſaddles, bridles, boots, &c. to 
be examined and repaired; and that thoſe 
of the Infantry are ſufficiently ſupplied with 
ſhoes, ſtockings, ſhirts, and garters, for the 
campaign. The tents and blankets of the 
ſoldiers are likewiſe to be repaired. The 
Cavalry are to furbiſh their ſwords, the 
Infantry to examine and mend their arms, 
and the artillery to provide them wath a 
ſufficient number of cartridges. 


L 4 The 


tract them a little. 


ſ +1] 


The General will alſo take care, that the 
Infantry, which forms the chain, are in no 
want of powder and ball, and in ſhort, that 
nothing is wanting thro the whole army. 


If time will permit, the General would 


do well to viſit his out- quarters, and exa- 


mine the ſituation and condition of each, 
that he may be aſſured, that the officers do 


not neglect their duty. It is not only ex- 


pected, that they ſhould exerciſe the re- 
eruits, but all the troops under their com- 


mand. There is nothing ſo deſtructive to 
an army as idleneſs. 


Before the opening of the campaign, you 


will change quarters, ſo as to cantoon your 
troops in order of battle; viz. Infantry in 


the center, and Cavalry on each wang: 
Theſe quarters of cantoonment are to ex- 
tend about nine or ten leagues in front, 
and about four in depth. But immediate- 
ly before you take the field, you will con- 


In 
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In quarters of cantoonment, the army 
ſhould be divided and diſpoſed under the 
immediate command of the fix oldeſt Ge- 
nerals. For inſtance, one commands the 
Cavalry of the right wing, another that of 
the left, and ſo on. By this means, all or- 


tiouſly conveyed, and the troops will more 
eaſily form their columns, when they are 
to take the field. 


Before I quit this ſubject, it 1s neceſſary 
to warn you againſt precipitately eſtabliſh- 
ing your winter quarters, before you are 
quite certain, that the enemy's troops are 
entirely ſeparated. I would have you often 
to recollect what happened to the Elector 


þy Turenne, in his quarters in Alſace, 


ART. 


ders from the Chief will be more expedi- - 


Frederic William, when he was ſurprized 
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ART. XXVIII. 
| Hinter Campaigns. 
W INTER campaigns are the ruin 


of your troops, not only on ac- 
count of the ſickneſs they occaſion, but 


| becauſe, from your continual motion, they 


can neither be cloathed nor recruited. The 
ſame want of repoſe, prevents all your car- 
riages, c. from being properly repair- 
ed, and ends in their total deſtruction. 


Nothing can be more certain, than that 
the beſt army in the world cannot long ſup- 
port ſuch campaigns; for which reaſon, 
winter expeditions ought by all means to 


be avoided: not but there is a poſſibility 


of a General being ſo circumſtanced, as to 
be obliged to have recourſe to that kind of 


ruinous war. 
I be- 


1 


I believe that I have made more winter 


campaigns, than any General of the preſent 


age. It may not be improper to give ſome 
reaſon for my conduct. 


At the death of the Emperor Charles VI. 
in 1740, there were no more than two 
Auſtrian regiments in Sileſia. Being de- 
termined to aſſert my right to that Dutchy, 
I was obliged to make war during the 
winter, that I might take the advantage of 
circumſtance, and make the banks of the 
Neiſs the ſcene of action. If I had waited 
till the ſpring, we ſhould have begun the 
war between Groſſen and Glogau, and what 
we gained by one ſingle march, would cer- 


tainly have coſt us three or four difficult 


campaigns. It ſhould ſeem, that this will 
be thought a ſufficient reaſon, 


If I did not ſucceed in the winter cam- 
paign of 1742, which I made with a de- 
ſign to deliver the country belonging to 

the 


— hears 
— 


. 
the Elector of Bavaria, it was becauſe the 
French acted like fools, and the Saxons like 
traitors. 


In the winter of 1745-6, I made my 
third winter campaign. The Auſtrians 
having got poſſeſſion of Sileſia, it was ne- 
ceſſary to drive them out. 


In the beginning of the winter of 1746, 
the Auſtrians and the Saxons formed a 
deſign to enter my hereditary dominions, 
with a deſign to deſtroy them with fire and 
ſword. 1 was beforehand with them. J 
carried the war into the heart of Saxony. 


If the hike occaſions were again to offer, 
J ſhould act in the ſame manner, and 
ſhould approve ſuch conduct in any of my 
Generals. | 


As to what regards the detail of ſuch 
campaigns, you muſt endeavour to conduct 
your march, that your quarters of cantoon- 

| 1 ment 


. 

ment may lie as compact as poſſible; three 
or four regiments of Cavalry in each vil- 
lage, together with ſome Infantry, if it can 
poſſibly contain them. It may ſometimes 


be convenient to quarter your whole In- 


fantry in one town, as was practiſed by the 
Prince of Anhalt, at Torgau, Eilenbourg, 
Meiſſen, and in two or three other ſmall 
towns in Saxony, the names of which I 
have forgotten; after which he took the 


field. 


* 


When you approach the enemy, you ap- 
point a place of rendezvous for the troops, 
and march in columns, as uſual; and when 
you come to the laſt deciſive movement, 
that is, to force the enemy's quarters, or 
march to give him battle, you will then en- 


camp in order of battle. Each company 


muſt be allowed to light a fire to warm 
themſelves during the night. But the hard- 
ſhip and fatigue of ſuch enterprizes are too 


violent for human nature to ſupport them 


long; therefore it is neceſſary that you 
5 = ſhould 


„ 
ſhould move with all poſſible expedition. 
No heſitation, no delay upon theſe occaſi- 
ons. Your reſolutions muſt be firm, and 
executed like a flaſh of lightning. 


Winter expeditions are impracticable in 
a country where there are many fortified 
towns, as in that ſeaſon fieges are impoſ- 
ſible. 


When there are no very powerful mo. 
tives for the contrary, it 1s always beſt to 
appropriate the winter ſeaſon to the re- 
eſtabliſhment, revival, and repoſe of your 
troops, ſo that you may be able, in the 
ſpring, to take the field before the enemy. 


Theſe I believe are the principles, upon 
which are founded the grand manoeuvres in 
the art of war, the maxims of which J have, 
in theſe pages, endeavoured to explain and 
illuſtrate. I have particularly aimed at 
precifion and perſpicuity; nevertheleſs, if 
any thing ſhould ſeem not ſufficiently clear, 

SEL you 


1 
you will give me pleaſure in communicat- 
ing your doubts, that I may either entire- 
ly remove them, or conform to your better 
opinion. 


The little experience which I have ac- 
quired in war, has convinced me, that the 
ſtudy of that art 1s inexhauſtible, and that 


time and application will —_— produce 
new diſcoveries, - 


For my own part, I ſhall think that Thave : 


not miſemployed my time, if this work 
ſhould excite in my officers, the deſire of 
ſtudying a profeſſion, which will open to 
them the moſt brilliant path to glory, reſ- 
cue them from oblivion, and enable them, 


by their actions, to SO” immortal repu- 
tation. 
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MAXIM S and INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE 


LIGHT TROOPS, 


And all OFFICERS commanding in 
DETACHMENT, 


—— : —— eo 


On. 


; The Duty of an Officer commanding an Ad. 


vanced.- Guard. 


| * 

FT IS firſt care muſt be, to ſurround his 
poſt with a chain of ſentries, or Vi- 
detts, in ſuch a manner, that nothing can 
poſſibly approach him without his know. 
ledge. Videtts are to be double, and at 
leaſt one of them muſt be a man that may 
ſafely be depended on. Sentries and Vi- 


detts are to be well inſtructed in their duty; 
| for 
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for the officer muſt anſwer for the conſe⸗ 
quences of their ignorance. 
II. 
In an open country, your grand guard 
ſhould be advanced about five hundred pa- 
ces in the front of the army, and in ſuch 
a manner, as to have all its Videtts in view. 
It may ſometimes be adviſeable, to poſt 
guards on the verge of a wood, or fide of 


a hill, ſo as they may obſerve the enemy 
without being ſeen. 


III. 

In the day time, in an open country, 
where the grand guard is within view of 
the out poſts and Videtts; the guard may 
be ſuffered to diſmount, and even feed; but 
if the country be incloſed, and your view 
not extenſive, at leaſt half the guard muſt 
continue mounted. 


W.. n 
On the approach of a General Officer, 
the whole guard mounts, that they may 


receive him pr operly. 
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V. 

As ſoon as it grows dark, the out-poſts 
and Videtts are to be poſted two or three 
hundred paces nearer the guard; but if the 
grand-guard be too weak to allow a fuffi- 
cient number of out-poſts, it will be proper 
to ſend our frequent patroles of a Corporal 
and two, who are to make a circle of two 
hundred paces beyond the Videtts. 


"FR 
The officer, commanding the grand 
guard, will give a watch-word to the out- 
poſts, which the Corporal of each patrole 
will bring during the night, and which 
| mufs be changed after every deſertion. 


VII. 

' During the night, the whole guard muſt 
remain mounted, unleſs there happens to 
be a defile in front, in which caſe it may 
be ſufficient to detach a ſubaltern with a 
ſmall party, which muſt be frequently re- 

heved; 


he ß , was wa 


a 
lieved; he muſt keep a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of patroles in his front. 


Val: 

Theſe precautions being taken, the guard 
may diſmount: but the Huſſars are to have 
hold of their bridles, TY to mount een 
the leaſt alarm. 


” IX. 

The out- poſt muſt not be truſted with 

the parole, but they muſt have * watch- 
word. 


X. 

No Detachment, or Relief, muſt be ſuf- 
fered to paſs the Guard, before they have 
been regularly examined by a Non- com- 
miſſion'd Officer, even tho' they ſhould 
give the Word; and tho' they ſhould give 
a wrong Watch-word, you are not to fire, 
provided they halt; but if they continue to 
advance, you are to hate them immedi- 


ately. 5 
Ag 


M 2 


XI. 

As the ſafety of the whole army depends 
upon the officer who. commands the ad- 
vanced guard, he ought not to ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be ſurprized, on pain of being ca- 
ſhiered. If he is attacked, he muſt make 
all the reſiſtance in his power, and when 
he 1s obliged by ſuperior force to give way, 
he muſt continue to ſkirmiſh with the enc- 
my as he retires. 

XII. 

Patroles are to be ſent out, every two 
hours, towards the enemy; or, if the two 
armies are near, every hour. This is moſt 
neceſſary in the evening, and at break of 
Pts en 


III 


Nothing being more eaſy, than for the 


enemy to get between an advanced guard 
and the army, you muſt endeavour to ſe- 


cure your rear by conſtant patroles, and 


order 


> i - 8 Þ . 

order your out- poſts to join the guard, the 
moment they hear your firing, without 
waiting for orders. 


le e ET” 
Relieve your Videtts every hour. 


XV. 
The officer of the guard reports to tlie 
General every extraordinary occurrence. 


- „ 

In winter, when it 1s very cold, you may 
ſuffer the guard to make a ſmall fire; but 
it muſt be either in a hollow, or in a hole 
dug on purpoſe, that it may not be obſerv- 
ed by the enemy. 
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CHAP ( 0 
The Duty of an Huſſar, on guard, and as Videt. | 


F at any time an Huſſar diſmounts, he 

' ought by no means to leave his horſe, 
and if he takes the bitt out of his mouth, 
: M 3 he 


1 1 


he ſhould faſten the reins in ſuch a man- 

ner, as to be able to bridle at a moment's 

warning. Being poſted as Videt, he muſt not 

| diſmount, nor ſleep, but be continually up- 

on the watch. In the day time, as ſoon as 

he obſerves any thing extraordinary, in the 

motions of the enemy, either he, or his 

comrade rides off, and reports what he 

has ſeen to his officer; but, during the 

night, as ſoon as they perceive any object 

moving towards them, one of the two 

muſt advance and challenge: If, after hav- 

ing challenged three times, he receives no 

anſwer, or a falſe watch-word, he muſt fire 

l hzs piece, and retire with his comrade to- 

wards the guard, in caſe the enemy ſhould 

advance; but if they move off, one of the 

Videts reports to the officer, and the other 
remains upon his poſt. 
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It being ſuppoſed, that one of the two 
Videts is a man to be depended on, the of- 
ficer will remember to give him orders, that 
when he has any thing to report, he muſt 

| always 
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always diſpatch his comrade to the guard, 
leſt being left alone he might deſert. 


The two Videts ought never to ſeparate, 
unleſs when one goes with a report to the 
guard. If one of them ſhould attempt to 
deſert, the other muſt inſtantly blow out 
his brains; for he muſt be anſwerable for 
the fidehty of his comrade. 


The manner of challenging is as follows, 
Who comes there? Who comes there? (anſwer) 
Patrol !— Advance Patrol! give the Word, 
He muſt not ſuffer the Patrol to advance 
within twenty paces of his poſt, till he has 
heard the watch-word. 


If, during the night, any troops ſhould 
approach, above three in number, tho' they 
ſhould anſwer properly, he muſt not ſuffer 
them to advance, till he has reported to 
his officer, who will cauſe them to be ex- 


amined, 
M 4 mM 
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The Videts muſt neither make a fire, 
nor ſmoak tobacco, during the night: It is 
alſo neceſſary, that they ſhould remain quite 
ſilent, as their chief dependance muſt be 
on their car. 


DOSSSSSSSS00SS0000S0I000 
CHAP, III. 


The Duty of a Commiſſion'd or Non-commiſ- 
fron'd Officer in Patroling. 


N officer patroling, muſt detach a ſmall 
party in front, as an advanced-guard, 
and alſo upon each flank; but theſe parties 
are to conſiſt of very few men, as it is al- 
ways prudent to keep the main body as 
ſtrong as poſſible. When theſe detached 
parties fall in with the enemy, they are to 
fire their pieces, and retire immediately to 
the main body. 


They 


[ x89 ] 


They are to paſs no houſe, cope, thicket 
or valley, without reconnoitring ; for this 
reaſon the patrol muſt advance ſlowly. 


The officer, who 1s ſent out upon any 
duty whatſoever, muſt adhere ſtrictly to 
his orders, without conſidering conſequen- 
ces. If, for inſtance, he 1s ordered to 
reconnoitre the poſition of the enemy, he 
muſt endeavour to get imperceptibly be- 
tween their poſts, and return as ſoon as he 
has ſeen what he was ſent to diſcover, with- 
out attempting any thing farther. | 


But if an officer ſhould be detached, 
with an intent to diſcover the ſtrength of 
the enemy, he will probably have orders to 
attack their Videts and out-poſts, as that 
will oblige them to make a general move- 
ment, which may diſcover their force. In 
this caſe, he muſt not penetrate too far, leſt 
he ſhould be cut off. If, after his attack, 
he has the opportunity of retiring into a 

< wood, 


FF » 
wood, he may be very certain of not being 
purſued. 


If a patrol ſhould be attacked in front, 
or in flank, the officer muſt above all things 
take care that his retreat be not cut off. 


In cafe you are hard preſſed in your re- 
treat, you are to be particularly careful not 
to retire in too great a hurry, leſt you 
ſhould blow your horſes, and by that means 
ſacrifice your whole party; but if you ſhould 
perceive, that the horſes of your purſuers 
are more fatigued than your own, you will 
then retire as leiſurely as poſſible, that your 
flanking parties may have time to fall into 
the road, and form a kind of rear guard. 


If, in your retreat, you have a defile to 
paſs, you are to proceed with all poſſible 
expedition, till you have got thro'; you are 
then to face about, and fire briſkly upon 
your purſuers, which will probably ſtop 
them for a while. * thus diſputing the 

 defile, 


[ 187 1 
defile, your horſes will recover their wind, 
and be able to continue the retreat. 


If, notwithſtanding all his precautions, 
an officer of Huſſars ſhould find himſelf 
ſurrounded by the enemy, his only reſource 
is, to collect his whole party, and without 
heſitation, cut his way thro': He will by 
this means ſave molt of his people, whereas 
if he ſuffers them to diſperſe, they will be 
picked up by the enemy, one after ano- 
ther. 


Vou are to be extreamly careful in ex- 
amining your guides, and if any Huſſar 
ſhould bring you falſe intelligence, let him 
be inſtantly and ſeverely chaſtiſed. 


FFC 


SH 
Rules fer the Conduct of a private Huſſar, 
patrelng, or flantbing. 
AY Huſſar ſhould be all eye: Nothing, 
either before, behind, or on either lide, 


ſhould. eſcape his obſervation, Being or. 
dered 
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1 
dered to reconnoitre a wood or village, he 
muſt proceed with extraordinary circum- 
ſpection, ſeize the firſt peaſant he ſees, and 
lead him to his officer. 


He muſt not, by any means, alight from 
his horſe, or ſtop at an alehouſe to drink. 
He muſt ſtop all travellers, whether on 
horſe-back, or in carriages, and conduct 
them to his officer. 


The flanking Huſſars ſhould endeavour 
to aſſiſt each other, in cafe any of them are 
attacked. They are on no account to ſur- 
render themſelves to the enemy, ſo long as 
there is the leaſt poſſibility of their being 
ſapported, unleſs they fhould be dangerouſly 
wounded, or their horſes ſhot. They muſt 
be careful not to fatigue their horſes with. 
out reaſon. n | 


A flanking Huſſar muſt be conſtantly at- 
tentive to the call, and join the troop the mo- 
ment he hears it. When there is no trumpet 
in 


[ 189 |] 
in the detachment, he will be directed by ſucli 


other cries or ſignals, as have been previ- 


ouſly ſettled. 


When on the flank of the detachment, 
he muſt mount every hill, which is not at 
too great a diſtance from the line of march, 
and he muſt remain on the top of the hill 
till the detachment comes a- breaſt with 
him, or till he is relieved by another. 


He muſt always have his carbine or 
piſtol ready to fire at a moment's warning, 
and his ſabre hanging at his wriſt, Having 
paſſed thro' a village, he muſt aſcend the 
firſt hill he comes to, -and remain on the 
top till the detachment has paſſed. 


He muſt be extreamly careful not to 
bring falſe intelligence, to avoid which he 
muſt report nothing without having him- 
ſelf examined every particular; and in caſe 
it appears to be a matter of doubt, he mult 
report it as ſuch to his officer. | 
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Inſtructions for an Officer, commanding 4 
Reconnoitring Detachment. 


II is previoully neceſſary, that the officer 
ſhould be well acquainted with the 


country, the roads, and the diſtance of the 


enemy. 


His party muſt conſiſt of men of ap- 


proved fidelity, part of whom muſt be diſ- 
guiſed. e 
T his detachment muſt march off in the 
night. The men are to have ſtrict orders 
neither to ſmoak tobacco, nor ſpeax. 


He muſt be provided with two guides, 


who are to be ſtrictly interrogated, but are 


to remain ignorant of the rout you intend 
Jo 


7 


1 

to take. But if any of your Huſſars are 
acquainted with the country, _ are the 
beſt guides. 


A faithful ſpy is alſo of {great uſe oh 
theſe occaſions ; but theſe are rarely to be 
had, except by dint of money. 


You muſt detach a non-commiſſion d 
officer, with three or four men and a guide, 
who are to march a little way in front of the 
party. This non-commiſſion'd officer muſt 
keep a good look-out, and from time to 
time report his obſervations to the com- 
manding officer. When he is in danger 
of being obſerved by the enemy, he muſt 
retreat ſilently, and the whole party will 
then file off to the right or left, and let 
the enemy pals, 


During the night, the officer will pre- 
ſerve his communication with his advanced 
guard, by cauſing a few men to march be- 
tween teen at the diſtance. of thirty or 


forty 


forty paces. from each other. "Theſe men 

are to have ſtrict orders not to challenge 
when the ſerjeant of the advanced guard 
ſends any one with a report to his officer, 


It is very neceſſary, during the night, to 
be attentive that the men do not ſleep, left 
thoſe in the rear ſhould be left behind, and 


loſt. 


In caſe you find that you are diſcovered 
by the enemy, and conſequently that your 
ſcheme is fruſtrated, your beſt way is to 
return immediately. But if you ſhould al- 
ready have paſſed the chain of the enemy, 
and are thence in danger of having your 
retreat cut off, you will, in that caſe, turn 
to the right or left, and endeavour to re- 
tire by another road; but, as this cannot 
be effected during the day, you muſt con- 
seal yourſelf in ſome neighbouring wood, 
till the night following, 
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When you come near the enemy, with- 
out being diſcovered, you muſt ſend ſome of 
your Huſſars diſguiſed, who are to learn, 
from the peaſants, the ſituation of the ene- 
my; but, to prevent ſuſpicion, they are not 
to take the direct road. 


Whilſt, in the day time, you conceal 
yourſelf in the woods, you are to fix ſen- 
tries in the tops of the higheſt trees. 


A Detachment of this kind, ſhould be 


furniſhed with ſubſiſtance for two or three 
days. The horſes are to be fed every two 


or three leagues, for it is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, that they ſhould be always treſh, and 
fit for duty. The officer will take care 
never to halt, but at a diſtance from any 
road, and allo to take every precaution to 
prevent his being ſurprized, whilſt his hor- 
ſes are feeding. | : 
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In caſe he ſhould be in want of forrage, 
or proviſions, he muſt ſend, to the neareſt 
village, a non-commiſſioned officer, and 
three or four diſguiſed Huſſars, with orders 
to collect what is wanted, to pay for the 
proviſions, and give receipts for the for- 
rage, that you may be ſuppoſed to be their 
friends. The peaſants are to be diſcharged, 
as ſoon as they have delivered the forrage, 
&c. at the place where you halted. The 
beſt time to do this 1s towards evening. 
As foon as you are thus provided, you are 
to continue your march. 


The officer, who commands ſuch a de- 
tachment, muſt always be certain, as to the 
diſtance of the enemy ; that, in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity, he may retreat in time. If the 
roads are good, he may march about two 
leagues an hour. He muſt never halt in 
a village. 


1 


If he ſhould be attacked by a ſuperior 
force, if there are no woods near, he 
need not be afraid of retreating acroſs a 
plain, provided he has been careful of his 
horſes, as thoſe of the enemy may probably 
be fatigued, if they have been out for any 
time in queſt of him. He muſt by no 
means forget to appoint a place of ren- 
dezvous, in caſe his troop ſhould be diſ- 
perſed. | 


A watch, and a compaſs, are extreamly X 


neceſſary upon theſe ſecret expeditions, 
| f 7 

In all your enquiries, concerning the 
road, you are always to inform yourſelf of 
five or ſix different ways, to prevent the 
peaſants from forming any idea of You 
real deſign. 
When you are obliged to take any of the 
peaſants as guides, you are to watch them 


carefully, and not diſmiſs them, till you 
N 2 have 
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( + 1 
have fed your horſes, and are going to 
march towards the enemy, that they may 
not be before you with their intelligence. 
It may ſometimes be adviſable to bribe 


them with preſents, to give falſe informa- 
tion. | 
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CH A P. VL 


The Duty of a Non-commiſſioned Officer, or 


private Huſſar, when he happens to be 1 a- 
rated from his Party. 


E muſt conceal himſelf in the woods 
till night, and muſt then endeavour 
to return by ſome indirect rout, avoiding, 
as much as poſſible, villages and great 
roads. He will always find [ſufficient for- 
rage for his horſe, and as to himſelf, he 
muſt rather ſuffer a little hunger, than 
enter into any village, till he can do it 
with ſafety. 


1 


If he is at any time doubtful of the 
road, he muſt enquire of the ſhepherds, or 
at a remote cottage. And if he finds him- 
ſelf entirely cut off from the army, he may 
then join the enemy, as a deſerter, till he 
has an opportunity of rejoining his corps. 
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CHAP. ww 


How to act in Detachment, with a force ſu- 
perior to that of the enemy. 


WI muſt previouſly conſider, whether 
the affair is offenſive, or defenſive; 
whether deſigned, or unexpected; whether 
you have Infantry at a certain diſtance, 
and whether your rear be ſecurely covered. 


If the affair be offenſive, and predeter- 
mined, as for example, in caſe I am reſolved 
to attack the enemy in his camp, I ought to 
be aſſured, that my force is ſuperior to his, 

1 — ns 
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and that there is a probability of ſurprizing 
him, before he will have time to form. 
Attacks of this Kind will ſucceed in propor- 
tion to the velocity with which they are 
made. Before you attack, it is prudent 
to poſt ſome of your foot-hunters at the 
firſt defile in your rear, to cover your re- 
treat, in caſe of a repulſe. If the enemy 
is encamped in an open plain, you are to 
attack their advanced guard with all ima- 
ginable impetuoſity, and to enter their 
camp pel- mel, before they have time to 
mount their horſes, putting all you mect 
to the ſword. During this attack, your 
ſecond line will halt in the front of the 
enemy's camp, ready to cover your retreat, 
or give you an opportunity of rallying. 


If you ſucceed in your attempt, after 
having hamſtrung the horſes, you will ſet 
fire to their camp ; but you are to take all 
poſſible care, to prevent your people from 
ſtraggling in ſearch of plunder. When 
the affair is entirely over, and the enemy 

have 
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have no proſpect of aſſiſtance, you may 
then collect as many priſoners as you con- 
veniently can, otherwiſe priſoners are ſo 
very troubleſome, that it ſeems more ad- 
viſable to put them to the ſword, unleſs 
you have a mind to ſpare the officers. 


If it is poſſible to get round the enemy, 
it is beſt to attack them in the rear; as you 


there find leſs reſiſtance, you will certainly 


ſucceed, eſpecially if you make your attack 
juſt before break of day. 


After you are in peacable poſſeſſion of 
the enemy's camp, the moſt equitable me- 
thod is to collect all the booty, and then to 
diſtribute it to thoſe who have ſhewn moſt 
reſolution during the attack. The officers 
are to have the privilege of chuſing what 
they want, but they are to pay for what 
they take, according to a moderate general 
tax fixed upon each article, by which means 
the officers will have an opportunity of 
providing themſelves with horſes, &c. at 
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an eaſy expence, and the private men will 
be rewarded according to their merit. 


If each man was ſuffered to retain what 
he took, the braveſt of them would gain 
the leaſt, as they were too intent upon 
driving the enemy, to concern themſelves 
with plunder, whilſt the moſt cowardly 
would carry off all the ſpoil, Nevertheleſs 
there are caſes in which an Huſlar ought 
to keep what he has got, provided it ap- 
pears to be the immediate conſequence of 
his ſingular bravery. | 


As ſoon as the enemy perceives your ſu- 
periority, unleſs he happens to be advan- 
tageouſly ſituated, he will moſt certainly 
go to the right about; therefore, when you 
approach his camp, you muſt conceal your 
force, by marching few ſquadrons in front, 
and cloſing the intervals between each. 


If, when you come within fifteen hun- 
dred paces of the enemy, you perceive them 
| inclined 


FT a Þ 
inclined to move off, you muſt order your 


advanced guard to gallop forward, and 
keep them in play, till you have time to 


come up with the whole detachment. As 


you advance, you will detach a ſquadron 
from each wing to fall upon their flank. 


But if the enemy ſhould have had pru- 
dence enough to retire in time, it will an- 
ſwer no purpoſe to purſue them, except 
with your advanced guard, in order to 
pick up a few ſtragglers. 


In purſuing the enemy, you are to be 
very cautious in entering woods, incloſures, 
or defiles, leſt you ſhould fall into an am- 
buſcade. If the enemy ſhould have been 
ſo imprudent as not to guard the defile 
in their rear with infantry, if you come up 
with them before they have had time to 
paſs it, they muſt either be cut to pie- 
ces, or ſurrender themſelves priſoners of 
war. In that caſe you are to give them 
quarter. 6 

But 
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But it is a difficult matter to know whe- 
ther a defils be guarded, or not. If they 
face about and appear determined, there is 
reaſon to believe the paſs is guarded ; but 
the beſt method of diſcovering the truth of 
this matter 1s, to march flow, as ſoon as 
the enemy has faced about, and to order 
your flanking parties to advance briſkly, 
and reconnoitre the defile, In the mean 
time you will interrogate your priſoners, 
and threaten to blow out their brains, in 
caſe their intelligence ſhould prove falſe; 
and you mult keep your word with them. 


If the enemy has one or more defiles in 
front, and an open country in his rear, 
tho' his force ſhould be much inferior to 
yours, it is dangerous to attack him, unleſs 
by ſurprize; for the firſt troops which 
ſhould attempt to paſs, muſt infallibly be 
routed, before they could be ſuſtained, and 
the enemy, having nothing to impede his 

” a retreat, 


E 
retreat, would retire without danger, after 
having deſtroyed part of your troops. 


But in caſe you can diſcover, that the 
enemy has neglected any one of the defiles 
in his front, you will then order part of your 
detachment to paſs that way, and as ſoon 
as they have had time to come round, 
make a vigorous attack upon thoſe defiles 
which are guarded, 


In all theſe caſes, it is very neceſlary to 
know the troops you are about to inſult. 
If they are Dragoons, which ale generally 
brave, and well mounted, you mult expect 
an obſtinate reſiſtance, and may poſſibly be 
obliged to abandon your enterprize. 


If I have intelligence of a detachment of 
the enemy's Cavalry being in a neighbour- 
ing village, I naturally conclude, that they 
are there, either with a deſign to repoſe 
themſelves for a few hours, or to levy con- 
tributions. In either caſe it is probable, 
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as they mean to continue there but a ſhort 
time, that the precautions they have taken, 
are deſigned rather to prevent their being 
ſurprized, than to oppoſe the enemy, in 
caſe of an attack. Let us ſuppoſe, there- 
fore, that they have poſted a ſmall guard 
at the entrance of the village, and a ſentry 
on the church-ſteeple. Their horſes are 
linked in the center of the village, under 
the guard of a few men, whillt the reſt are 
enjoying themſelves in the houſes: Or at 
jeaſt half of them are diſmounted. On this 
ſuppoſition, my firſt. buſineſs would be to 
poſt half my party between the village, and 
the army of the enemy. I would then at- 
tack their guard on the oppoſite fide, and 
endeavour to enter the village pel-mel, a- 
long with them. Thoſe that were mount- 
ed, would certainly make the beſt of their 
way to the army, and they would as cer- 
tainly fall into the hands of the other half 


of my detachment. But in caſe the enemy 


ſhould reſolve to maintain their poſt, or 


advance to meet me, my party in their 


rear 
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rear muſt then force their way into the 
village. If there ſhould be a third road, 
the enemy will probably endeavour to e- 
ſcape thro it, but they will ſuffer conſider- 
ably in their retreat. Such attacks are ge- 
nerally ſucceſsful, but ſuch opportunities 
are very rare. | 


One may venture upon theſe attacks 
without running much riſk, even tho the 


nature of the ground will not permit you 
to poſt part of your detachment between 


the village and the enemy's camp; becauſe 
their fears will greatly multiply your num- 
bers. If you attack a village 1n the night, 
you muſt order your men to put white 
paper in their hats, that they may diſtin- 
guiſh each other from the enemy, 


With regard to the ſtratagems, by which 
it is poſſible to draw the enemy into an 
ambuſcade, they are innumerable. A fertile 
genius will vary them almoſt to infinity. 
One of the moſt common, and which, ne- 

- vertheleſs, 
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vertheleſs, frequently ſucceeds, is to detach 
an officer, with a ſmall party, to inſult the 
enemy, with orders to retire, when purſued, 
and by that means gradually decoy his 
purſuers into a defile, both ſides of which 
are lined with muſketry. But, in attempts 
of this nature, your main body muſt be fo 
near the ambuſcade, as to be ready to ſup- 
port your Infantry, in caſe the enemy 
ſhould have perceived your deſign, and fall 
upon their rear. The officer, who advan- 
ces, muſt march very flow, leſt his horſes 
ſhould be out of wind before he begins the 
retreat. If he falls in with any waggons 
in ſight of the enemy, he muſt ſeem to 
Plunder them ; but leſt no ſuch opportuni- 
ty ſhould offer, it may not be improper to 
cauſe a few waggons to proceed from a 
neighbouring village, for that purpoſe. And 
if this will not do, he may then appear to 
have advanced with an intention to diſco- 
ver the poſition of the enemy, and if they 
ſhould continue inflexible, he may attack 
their advanced guard. 3 
5 | Another 
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Another method of decoying the enemy, 
is to ſend forty or fifty men into a village, 
not far from their camp, whilſt you take 
poſt with your whole detachment on the 
out ſkirts, ſo as not to be perceived by the 
inhabitants. The ſubaltern, who is ſent 
into the village, muſt diſmount his troop» 
but not ſuffer the men to quit their horſes. 
He will then aſſemble the Bailiff and the 
peaſants, and order them to provide a cer- 
tain quantity of forrage, which they are to 
tranſport in three or four hours, from that 
time. His next buſineſs is, to diſpatch 
ſome of them to the neighbouring villages, 
with the like orders, with poſitive com- 
mands, not to give the enemy intelligence 
of his being there; or in caſe they ſhould 
be obliged to own it, to report his party 
much ſtronger than it is. Theſe meſſen- 
gers being diſpatched, he muſt ſuffer no 
one to leave the village. In the mean while, 
he will collect as much forrage as he can; 
his Videts are to be ſo poſted, as to give 


intel- 
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intelligence of the enemy's approach, and 
the main body are to continue in their 
ambuſcade, in the out ſkirts of the place. 


When the enemy appears (which they will 
not fail to do) he muſt endeavour to carry off 
his forrage, till he has drawn them to the 
place prepared for their reception, upon 
which he will face about, and ſtop them 
till the troops in ambuſcade have time to 
attack them in flank. 


neee 22222222222 
CHAr Ui. 
Huſſars againſt Cavalry, or Dragoons. 


1 SIE RS, and Dragoons, being 
mounted upon ſtronger horſes than 
thoſe of Huſſars, you muſt always endea- 
vour to avoid charging them in front, and 
for that purpoſe, you muſt diſpatch part of 
your force, to fall upon their flanks, which 
will probably oblige them to face to the 
; right 


( ang Þ 


Ahe or left, which muſt be your ſignal 
for a general charge. This will probably 
throw them into ſome confuſion, and then 


you will find great advantage in the agility 
of your horſcs, 

It is a very eaſy matter for Huſſars to 
attack heavy Cavalry in an open plain, 
provided they can fall upon one of its 


wings. If they ſhould ſeem determined to 


charge you in front, you muſt then ſepa- 
rate into ſmall parties, and endeavour to 


fall upon their flanks and rear, which will 


ſoon oblige them either to retire, or make 
ſome falſe movement, which may poſſibly 
turn to your advantage. If their flanks 
are ſecured, it were highly imprudent to 
attack them at all. 


AN umme 


| CA ( 
How to act againfl a Detachment of 3 
F equal Force. 
Huſſar ought never to engage his en- 


tire ſtrength, unleſs he is morally cer- 
0” tain 
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tain of carrying his point ; for it is leſs to 
the diſhonour of an officer of Huſlars to 
make a prudent retreat, than to engage in 
a diſadvantageous affair. Irrational ardour 
is always reproachable. But, in caſe he is 
perfectly acquainted with the ſtrength of 


the enemy, is certain that there is no am- 


buſcade, and that his own people are to be 
depended on, he may then riſk a general 
attack, | 
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a general Attack, 


H E commander of a detachment of 

Huſſars, if he intends a general at- 
tack, muſt, in a great meaſure regulate his 
motions by thoſe of the enemy; he muſt 
take care to preſent them a ſtraight line, 
and endeavour, if poſſible, to turn one of 
their flanks. 


When the enemy is formed in two lines, 
there 15 no doubt but you muſt draw up 
| 


1 
in the ſame manner; and indeed I am of 
opinion, that it is always beſt to attack in 
two lines. | 


The dance: from the firſt line to the 


ſecond, is from two to three hundred pa- 


ces. 


You are to form two or three ſmall 
troops in the rear of each wing, which are 
to flank the enemy during the attack, pur- 
| ſue them when routed, or retard them if 


victorious, 


The officer, who commands in chief, 


having made the neceſſary diſpoſitions, he 
will communicate his deſign to the com- 
manders of each ſquadron, and inform 
them explicitly concerning the part which 
they are to act. He will give the com- 
mand of the ſecond line to the moſt ex. 


perienced officer of the party. 


In moving towards the enemy, he will 
begin with a ſlow pace; he will then trot, 
=: and 
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and when he comes within two hundred 
paces of the enemy, he will canter, and at 


the diſtance of one hundred paces, he will 


give the words March! March! and in- 
ſtantly ſtr ike into a full gallop. 


The ſecond line will proceed in the 
ſame, manner, and make their attack thro' 
the intervals of the firſt, in caſe the enemy 
is not overthrown by the firſt ſhock, 


In all duch OT it is the duty of the 
commander in chief, as well as the com- 
manders of ſquadrons, to put themſelves at 
the head of their people, as it will add 
gr catly to their courage. As to the danger 


of an officer thus advanced before the line, 


it is by no means ſo great as is imagined: 


for ſuppoſing. the ſhock ſhould be quite 
perfect, which very ſeldom happens, the 


motion is ſo extreamly rapid, that there is 


ſcarce an inſtant of time between the ſhock 


of the officers, and thac of the ranks. 


In 


E 3 } 


gaged, the commander may remain in the 
rear, provided his courage is ſufficiently 
known to the men. Beſides his Aid de 
Camp, he muſt be attended by an orderly 
man from each ſquadron, that, in caſe of 
need, his orders may ſpread at the ſame in- 
ſtant thro' the whole line. 


One invariable rule is, that you are al- 
ways to give the ſhock to the enemy, and 
never wait to be attacked. 


XENA 
CHAP, XI. 


The Duty of the Officer who —— the 
ſecond line. 


HE commanding officer of the ſecond 
line, muſt be extreamly attentive to 


the ſucceſs of the firſt. If the enemy ſhould 
retire, there is no neceſſity for him to en- 


0 1 gage. 


esd eus. 


In an attack, where the whole is not en- 
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gage. If but one wing of the enemy ſhould 
give way, he will halt the line, and be pre- 
pared to ſupport the other wing of the firſt 
line, in caſe it ſhould be obliged 1 to give 
un. 


If the firſt line ſhould meet a a ſtout 
reſiſtance, he muſt then march initantly to 
its ſupport, and charge thro' the intervals. 


If he ſhould perceive a deſign in the ene- 
my to turn the flank of the firſt line, he will 
diſpatch thoſe ſquadrons which are neareſt, 
to flank the enemy in turn, retaining only 
A ſingle Huſſar of each ſquadron to carry 
orders. 


KEEN 
CHAP. XII. 
The Duty of the Commanders of Squadrons ; in 


the Attack. 


| T HE commanding officer muſt charge 

at the head of his ſquadron, encou- 
_ his * and inſtantly execute the 
f e 
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orders of 'the commander in chief. He 
muſt be careful not to break the line, nor 
cloſe the intervals, and as it is impoſſible 
always to hear the words of command, in 
caſes of doubt, he muſt be governed by his 


eye, and endeavour to act in concert with 


the majority. He will do all in his power 
to make his ſquadron preſerve a ſtraight 
line, and to prevent their talking as they 
advance. 


In an old regiment, a Captain ought to 
be anſwerable for the behaviour of his 
men, as it may reaſonably be preſumed, if 
they ſhould not perform their duty, that he 
has not acted juſtly in raiſing the men, 
providing the horſes, or been negligent 1 in 
the ee of both. 


Some n are yet in doubt, whether 
the ancient or modern methods of attack 
are really beſt: that is, whether it be moſt 
advantageous to advance in a briſk trot, 


_ locked, or in full gallop, with the 
O 4 files 
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files rather more at liberty. But from the 
known laws of motion, conſidering a ſqua- 
dron as a machine, it is demonſtrable, that 
our weight or power augments in propor- 
tion as we increaſe our celerity, and there“ 
fore, that if two ſquadrons of equal ſtrength 
were to charge each other, that whoſe mo- 
tion is the quickeſt will infallibly bear down 
the other, As to the fire of a ſquadron ad- 
vancing to charge, whether trotting or 
galloping, it deſerves no conſideration, 


It is true, the Swediſh Cavalry, under 
Charles XII. were generally victorious, tho 
they attacked in the old way; but we muſt 
remember, that the Cavalry of the enemy 
uſed, for a long time, to fire their carbines, 
that after experience had convinced them 
of their error in that reſpect, their dread 
of the Swediſh Cavalry {till continued, and 
that the Swedes fought in the preſence of 
their King. On the other hand, the enemy, 
either for want of experience, or from ſome 
other cauſe, ſeldom behaved well; how 

could 


( 27 J 
could it otherwiſe have happened, that at 
the battle of Frauſtad, a regiment of Swe- 
diſh Cavalry, mounted upon ſmall horſes 
unſhod, ſhould have overthrown one of the 


beit regiments among the Saxon troops? 


In our days, things are greatly altered. 
Cavalry in general is conſiderably improv- 
ed; ſo that we have nothing to hope from 
the weakneſs of our enemy. 


During this war, on a grand forrage 
near Fehrbellin, a ſquadron of Huſſars, of 
Moring's regiment, mounted upon ſmall 
horſes, fatigued by a long march, bore 
down a ſquadron of Smoland's dragoons : 
And yet theſe Dragoons were certainly 
brave, for there was not a ſingle man of 
them all who was, not wounded ; but they 
made their attack after the ancient man- 
ner, and therefore they were deteated, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


The Conduct of 4 Subaltern or Non-commiſ- 
nts  oned NN | 


HE oli who are . on the 
flanks of the ſquadron, are, in ad- 
vancing, to fix their eyes upon ſome object 
exactly in front, which will enable them 
to keep the ſquadron from ſwerving to the 
right or left, 


He muſt be conſtantly attentive to the 
commands of his Captain, do all he can to 
make the men keep their ranks, and be 
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The officers, and not commiſſioned of- 
ficers in the rear, are to take care that no 


Huſſar falls back upon any pretence, during 
| the 


„ 
the attack, If any of them ſhould turn 
their backs upon the enemy, the officers in 
rear muſt inſtantly blow out their brains. 


If any Huſſar ſhould attempt to amuſe 
_ himſelf, during the attack, with plundering 
or taking of horſes, let him be deprived 
of his plunder, and ſeverely puniſhed ; o- 
therwiſe the brave will always be robbed 
of their booty by the moſt cowardly. 


CFC 


CCC 
The Conduct of an Huſſar in the Attack, 


II is expected, that each private Huſſar 
©* ſhould be very attentive to the words of 
command, and that all his. manoeuvres 
ſhould be performed with the utmoſt ala- 
crity and expedition. He muſt ride with 
a tight rein, and in wheeling preſs towards 
the wheeling center, and look outwards. 
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| In ati of Cavalry or Infantry, 
when he comes within a few paces of the 
enemy, he muſt clap ſpurs to his horſe, 
dart forwards with all his might, and 
having overturned his opponents rejoin 
his troop. In the inſtant of attack, he 
muſt not ſpare his enemy, nor think of 
giving quarter, till * are entirely put 


to flight. 


If he is ordered to attack the enemy in 
flank, he may firſt fire his piece, and if 
that ſhould have no effect, he muſt ride 
briſkly, and endeavour to kill the officer 
or ſerjeant. 


If 3 ſhould be attacked in flank, he 
muſt be careful not to fire his . till he 
can make ſure of his man. 


It is the duty of an Huſſar, never to lag 
behind, nor abandon his officers, upon pain 
of the moſt ſevere puniſhment. He muſt 
- be 
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be determined to {ell his life as dear as poſe 
ſible, and never aſk for quarter, untill he 1s 
dangerouſly wounded, and has no hopes of 
aſſiſtance. | 


FFF 
en 


The Duty of the Commander of a Detachment 
of Huſſars, poſted in a Village near the Ar- 
my, whether incamped, or in cantonment. 


T HESE detachments being poſted for 
the ſecurity of the army, the com- 
manding officer will take every imaginable 
precaution to prevent ſurprize. 


Having received orders to take poſt in 
ſuch a village, his firſt care muſt be to 
cauſe it to be reconnoitred, but before his 
people enter the village, he is to poſt a 
ſmall party on the oppoſite ſide, to pre- 
vent the inhabitants- from carrying intelli- 
7 gener 
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gence to the enemy. In the mean while, 


till his patroles return, he may feed his 


horſes, and refreſh his men, but without 
ſuffering any of them to ſtir from their 


horſes. 


If, from the report of his patrol, he finds 


any unexpected defect in his poſition, he 


may continue to halt, till he has reported 
the particulars, and his opinion of the mat- 
ter, to the General. | 


Having taken poſt in the village, he muſt 


take ſuch precautions for his ſecurity, that 


when his horſes are unſaddled, he may have 
a quarter of an hour's notice of the ap- 
proach of the enemy ; but when his horſes 
remain ſaddled, eight minutes previous in- 
formation is ſufficient. 


It is not expected, that a Huſſar ſhould de- 
fend his poſt againſt a ſuperior force. As 
in this ſituation, his duty is chiefly to ob- 
ſerve and amuſe the enemy, the ſervice he 

18 
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is to render, depends rather upon the diſ- 
poſition than the ſtrength of his out- poſts, 
which ought to form a continued chain, ſo 
as to make it impoſſible for the enemy to 
approach, without being obſerved. 


Pl. XIV. In the plate here referred to, 
there are three different ſtations. N“. 1. 
is a village, diſtant a quarter of a mile 
from the left wing of the army, which is 
encamped near the town A. C. In this 
village I have poſted four Ek of 
Huſſars. ä 


Upon the left runs a rivulet, over which 
there are three bridges, a 5 and c. à and 6 
having no communication with each o- 


ther. 


The right flank 1 is covered by the poſts 
N?, 2 and 3. 


At 41 poſt a Serjeant and ſix men, who, 


after having broken the bridge, poſts his 
Videtts 


8 
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Videts in ſuch a manner, as to obſerye eve. 
ry thing that paſſes on the oppoſite fide. 
This out- guard muſt continue mounted 
during the night, make no fire, and patrole 
along the banks of the rivulet from the 5 
time it grows dark. 


His out- guard muſt be ſuſtained by ano- 
ther, conſiſting of an officer and twenty 
men, which is to take poſt at C, and from 
which the other muſt be relieved every four 
hours. This officer will ſend out eonſtant 
patroles, and report to the Captain of the 
piquet, or otherwiſe to the commanding 
officer in the village. This officer may 
light a fire, and feed his horſes, but half of 
them are to remain bridled during the 
ht. - > 
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I poſt another of theſe out- guards at 5 
and alſo at c, which differ only from the 
firſt, in that there is a village on the other 
ſide of the rivulet, of which the enemy may 
poſſibly take poſſeſſion. Therefore, I poſt 

5 


2 


if as J h 
a Videt on a height on the other ſide of 
the village, with orders to retire during the 
night, and to take up a few planks of the 
bridge. As often as this guard hears any 
unuſual noiſe, as the barking of dogs, &c. 
in the village, the Serjeant muſt Pen it 
to the officer. 


Theſe two guards which have a commu- 
nication with each other, are ſuſtained by 
the detachment e, which conſiſts of an of- 
ficer and thirty eight men, under the ſame 
orders with that at C. 


As in this ſituation it is hardly poſſible 
to be ſurprized, there is no neceſſity for 
ſending conſtant patroles at the break of 
day, without particular orders; but when- 
ever it is thought neceſſary, they are to 
proceed with the utmoſt precaution, guard- 
ed by flanking parties, and when they have 
paſſed the bridge, they are to leave it guard- 
ed by Foot-hunters, or diſmounted Huſſars, 
= _ wha 
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who are to take up the planks as ſoon as 
the patrole has repaſſed. | . 


Our flank being ſecured by the detach- 
ment Ne. 2, let us conſider the precautions 
neceſſary to be taken in the village. In the 
firſt place, each entrance muſt be barrica- 
ded by ladders faſtened to pikes drove into 
the ground, or by a chain of waggons, or 
by croſs ditches; but the road by which you 


intend to ſally, muſt be ſecured by waggons 


loaded with dung, which may be eaſily re- 
moved, and which, in caſe of neceſſity, will 
ſerve as a parapet, behind which you may 
make a ſtout defence, if you ſhould be at- 


a. 


You will poſt at each entrance a Corpo- 


ral and four men, and mount a Captain's 


piquet in the center of the place. 


In caſe there ſhould not be a ſufficient 


number of barns in the village, part of 


your Ran {es muſt ſtand-in the open air, it 
being 


; 


we 


K 
being by no means adviſable to crowd ma- 
ny horſes into ſtables, the doors of which 
will admit only one at a time. 


Vour horſes muſt be all ſaddled at ſun- 


ſet, when the piquet turns out. In the night, 


the firſt pop of a muſket is a ſignal for the 
piquet to march out of the village, and for 
the trumpet to ſound To Horſe, upon which 


the whole muſt aſſemble upon the parade. 


Huſſars, above all other troops, ought to 


be accuſtomed to form inſtantaneouſly ; for 


which reaſon, it is adviſable to rouſe them 


by falſe alatms, and to puniſh the moſt 
dilatory. 


During the night, an orderly man of each 
ſquadron muſt remain in or near his Cap- 
tain's quarters, ready to give notice as ſoon 
as he hears any firing at a diſtance. Thoſe 
who have unſaddled their horſes, muſt take 
ſpecial care that their aecoutrements, piſtols, 
bridles, &c, are hung up in ſuch a manner, 

Ez that 
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that in caſe of neceſſity they may find them 
in the dark. 


An Huſſar muſt always carry his carbine 
and ſaber about with him, and muſt never 
ſtrip, except to change his linen. 


One orderly trumpet muſt attend the 
commander in chief; the reſt remain with 
their reſpective Captains. 


The horſes muſt be all ſaddled and bri- 
dled a little before break of day. 


It is a fault to fatigue your people with- 
out cauſe; therefore, when you have the ad- 
vantage of any heights in your neighbour- 
hood, which command a tolerable extent 
of country, you may eaſe the corps, by 
leſſening the guards and ſentries in the day 
time, in clear weather. 


If you have any Infantry, you will poſt 
them ſo as to defend the entrance of the 
village, 


Hur 
village, till your Huſſars are prepared to 
receive the enemy; you will quarter them 


at the extremity of the village, and their 


alarm poſt muſt be in the church yard. In 
this caſe, your piquets may be diſpenſed 
with, and you may ſuffer your ſquadrons 
to unſaddle in the day time. 


If you have any heavy Cavalry, they are 
to form the neareſt guard; but your Huſ- 
ſars are to patrole and form all the advan- 
eed poſts. | 


Pl. XIV. N9?. 2.18 a village in the plain, 
_ whoſe left is covered by N. 1, and its right 


by Ne. 3, and a moraſs. The front is en- 
tirely open. In this village I will ſuppoſe 
you have poſted four or ſix ſquadrons, 
The poſt A muſt be occupied by a Cap- 
tain and forty, and B by a ſubaltern and 
thirty. Theſe are to preſerve a communi- 
cation with each other, by their detach- 
ments O. D. E. The Videts and patroles 


of theſe detachments are, upon the firſt at- 
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tack, to retire to their reſpective corps, and 


if the enemy ſhould appear too formidable, 


the detachments themſelves muſt retire to 


the village. 
On the other ſide of the village, I poſt 
an officer with twenty eight men at F, 


who will detach a ſerjeant and eight to G. 


Poſts of this nature are conſiderably 


| ſtrengthened by a mixture of Infantry, and 
even a few field pieces, which in the day 
time are to be planted at the entrance of 


the village towards the enemy, and in the 
night, in the church yard. 


No. 3 is a village near a wood, thro' 
which are ſeveral roads, Here I poſt two 
guards at a 4 and 46, which are to ſend 


out frequent patroles, and are to continue 


mounted during the night. They are not 


to unſaddle at all. 


It 


—— 


1 


It is unneceſſary to guard the entrance 
of this village, as it may be approached on 
every ſide. If you have no Infantry, it is 
beſt to retire into the plain during the 
night. In this ſituation, a party of Foot- 
hunters may be extremely uſeful, if proper- 
ly poſted in the wood; but in caſe they are 
obliged to retreat, it would be ungenerous 
to abandon them, as they muſt be greatly 
expoſed in croſſing the plain. 


By theſe different poſitions, I have en- 
deavoured to ſhew the methods of guard- 
ing againſt ſurprize, without fatiguing 
your people: and I have nothing to add, 
except that when you are forced to give 
way to. ſuperiority of numbers, you are 
to retire to the piquets of the army, and 
under cover of their fire prevent the enemy 


from approaching too near the line. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Conduct of the Commander of a Regi ment, 
Squadron, or Detachment of Huſſars, when 
the Army is in Winter Quarters. 


HE ſeveral poſts which he is appoint- 
| ed to guard being fixt, he will aug- 
ment or diminiſh their ſtrength, as he 
ſhall find neceſſary. | 


The diſpoſition within his quarters is the 
ſame as before directed; but as neither men 
nor horſes can continue for any time in 
the open air, during the winter, he muſt 
have with him a ſmall detachment of In- 
fantry, ready to amuſe the enemy till the 
Huſſars have time to bring out their horſes 
and mount. Theſe Infantry are to be 


_ quartered at the extremities of the village, 


where they are to throw up feches or re- 
doubts for their ſecurity; 
| As 
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As in the winter time, there are ſome 
moraſſes which do not freeze ſufficiently to 
ſupport your patroles of Huſſars, and which 
nevertheleſs are paſſable for the enemy's 
foot, it is neceſſary that you ſhould ſend 
out, in the night, frequent patroles of In- 
fantry, ſo long as the froſt continues, 


But theſe precantions are by no means a 
ſufficient ſecurity for an army in winter 
quarters. The commander in chief muſt 
ſpare no expence to ſupport a number of 
ſpies in the enemy's quarters, who are to 
give conſtant intelligence of all their mo- 


tions. 
Se ds ds dr c ch h cr pc cb 
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In what manner to attack Huſſars in Quarters, 


'P HESE attacks muſt be regulated ac- 
cording to the ſtrength, diſpoſition, 
and ſituation of the enemy; but they ſel- 
dom 
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dom ſucceed, unleſs it is in your power to 
ſurprize the village, in conſequence of their 
negligence. on 


Having approached the place without 
being diſcovered, it 1s neceſſary that you 
ſhould have peaſants of a neighbouring vil- 
lage to break down the hedges; otherwiſe 
you muſt order your advanced-guard to 
fire upon the enemy, after having advanced 
to within a few paces of their barrier, and 
as ſoon as they are gone to the right about, 
fome of your Huſlars muſt diſmount, and 
clear the way for the reſt to enter the vil- 
lage, where you muſt put all the private 
men you meet to the ſword, and endeavour 
to ſeize as many officers as you can. 


If you are ſuperior to the enemy in point 
of numbers, you muſt ſuffer none of them 
to eſcape; but when that is not the caſe, 
you mult deſtroy as many as you can, and 


ſaffer the reſt to fly. 


The 


* 
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The commanding officer will remain 
near his reſerve, and if he has intelligence 
that the enemy are in expectation of being 
ſupported, he will cauſe the retreat to be 
ſounded, order his priſoners into the front, 
and move off before their reinforcement 
arrives. 


If the enemy ſhould have got poſſeſſion 
of a village in your territories, and eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves in ſuch a manner as to 
render it very difficult to diſlodge them, 
the only way to make them decamp is to 
ſet it on fire. 


Theſe attacks ought to be made in hazy 
or tempeſtuous weather, or before it is 
quite day light, but never in the dark, leſt 
in the confuſion you deſtroy your own 


people. 
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CHAP. XvII. 
The Conduct of an Officer, ſent out to levy 


Contributions, 


ONTRIBUTIONS are generally 

levied under one of the following cir- 
cumſtances: Either, being ſuperior to the 
enemy, you cover the whole country; or 
you poſſeis a part of it, till the arrival of 
the enemy; or you are interrupted by their 
ght troops. 


In the firſt caſe, it is common for the 
commander in chief to fix the ſum to be 
raiſed by the inhabitants, under pain of 
military execution. Upon this duty the 
officer muſt vigorouſly exert his utmoſt 
authority to make his Huſſars obſerve the 
ſtricteſt diſcipline and decorum, leſt the 
inhabitants ſhould be ruined beyond reco- 


The 
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The ſecond caſe requires great circum- 
ſpection in the officer, and. a perfect know- 
ledge of the country, that he may not be 
ſurprized by the unexpected arrival of the 
enemy; he muſt pre- determine his plan of 
retreat, and fix the place of general depoſit; 
and for his farther ſecurity, he muſt ad- 
vance ſmall detachments towards the ene- 
my, that he may have early notice of their 
approach, and to interrupt all communica- 
tion with the inhabitants. 


On his firſt arrival in the country, he will 
diſpatch circulating billets of delivery, the 
duplicates of which are to be carried by the 
parties which are ſent to levy the contri- 
butions. Theſe parties are to have orders 
to return at a certain time, beſides which 
they are to have ſealed inſtructions, indicat- 
ing the places of ſecond and third rendez- 
vous; but theſe orders are not to be opened 
unleſs in caſes of neceſſity. 


When 


„„ i 
When contributions are to be raiſed in 
this manner, with the enemy at your heels, 
all lenity is out of the queſtion. Where 
there is no coin to be had, you muſt take 
any thing that may be eaſily tranſported, 
or cattle, or hoſtages ; but theſe only as 
your laſt reſource. If you are cloſe preſſed 
by the enemy, it 1s beſt to divide your boo- 
ty, and ſend it different roads, that you 
ſave at leaſt ſome part of it. 


In the third caſe, namely, where the e- 
nemy hinders the inhabitants from deliver- 
ing their quota, the peaſants are in great 
danger of total ruin, Nevertheleſs as the 
exigences of the army require it, you are 
to proceed with all poſſible rigour, and 
even to puniſh thoſe who neglect to deliver 
their proportion at the time required, that 
the reſt, thro fear, may be more punctual 
in obeying the orders they have received. 


CHAP, 
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CCH AP. M. 


The Conduct of an Officer ſent out o reconnoi- 
tre, with a Command conti ng of Infantry, 
Dragoons and H. ufars. 


T HE Huſſars, who are to reconnoitre 


on both ſides the road as they pro- 
ceed, are to be advanced about a quarter 


of a league before the Cavalry, which, if 
in an open country, muſt march in the 
center, followed by the Infantry, alſo at the 
diſtance of a quarter of a league. 


If the enemy. is encamped 1n an open 
country, 1t were beſt to traverſe the plain 
with your Cavalry only, and to poſt your 
Infantry at the laſt A, ready to ſtop the 
enemy, in cafe your Cavalry ſhould be pur- 
ſued in n the retreat. 


1 
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If, after having marched to a conſider- 
able diſtance, you perceive nothing of the 
enemy, and that it is neceſſary you ſhould 

penetrate a wood, or paſs a defile, in order 
to have a view of their ſituation, tho' it 
may be attended with ſome danger ; in this 
caſe, you are to halt your Cavalry in the 
plain, and paſs the wood or defile with 
your Infantry only, Your Cavalry will 
form in the mean time, ready to cover the 
Infantry in caſe of a precipitate retreat. 


It is an invariable maxim, for Cavalry 
* to rally behind a defilẽ, and not before it. 


If NE take care to ſecure the paſles, as 
you proceed, by ſmall guards of Infantry, : 
there is no danger of ſuffering 1 in your re- 
tr eat. t 
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nen military Deception. 
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LTAPPENING to fall in with a party 
of the enemy of ſuperior force, it is 
often more adviſeable to ſtand your ground, 
than to make a precipitate retreat: Your 
apparent reſolution will ſtagger the enemy, 
and by artfully magnifying your party, you 
may poſſibly perſuade him to move off, 


In the firſt place, you muſt extend your 
line, by ordering the rear rank to double, 
and form upon one wing, while the other 


muſt be ſo ſituated, as to touch upon a 
wood or ſome incloſure, ſo as that its ex- 
tremity may not appear. You will march 
a couple of horſes between each diviſion, 

which will appear to draw your field pie- 


ces. 


— 
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Four Cavalry muſt form a rank entire, 
with a couple of files upon each wing, of 
two deep. But nothing will deceive the 
enemy ſo effectually, as your ſeeming reſo- 
lution to engage. In the mean time, you 
muſt detach part of your Infantry to ſecure 
the neareſt defile in your rear; the reſt may 
then begin to file off gradually, with orders 
to quicken their pace as ſoon as they have 
loſt ſight of the enemy, and having given 
them ſufficient. time to reach the defilé, 
your Cavalry may retire as expeditiouſly as 
they pleaſe. 
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CHAP, XXI. 
Conduct with regard zo Priſoners, when there 
is a difficulty of conveying them. 


\F F ICE RS may be releaſed upon their 
parole of honour ; but before they are 
iſcmiſied, they muſt ſign an obligation to 
return, if required, and the eldeſt of them 


. muſt certify the number of priſoners taken, 
| be 0} 
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in order that an equal number may be re- 
turned in exchange. If the officers ſhould 
refuſe to do this, 1t will be juſt to treat 
them more rigorouſly, and even to threaten 
them with immediate death in caſe they 
do not comply. 
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C HA P. XXII. 


Concerning the manner of reporting. 


XAJERBAL reports being often inaccu- 
rately delivered, it is always moſt ad- 
viſeable to ſend them written: for this rea- 
ſon an officer on duty ſhould never be 
without paper and a pencil in his pocket. 


In caſes that require immediate diſpatch, 
you may ſend a verbal report firſt, which 


you ought to confirm by a written one, as 


ſoon as you have time. 


In all reports you muſt endeavour to be 
explicit, yet conciſe ; and without any other 
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title at the top than the place, the day, and 


the hour. 


An officer upon an out-command, after 


having reported facts and appearances, 


may be permitted to ſubjoin his conjec- 


tures concerning the intentions of the ene- 


my, and may alſo indicate the manner in 


which he propoſes to act. 


All reports ought to be ſealed, but where 
diſpatch is required, they ſhould not be re- 


tarded on that account. 


Officers ſhould accuſtom themſelves to 
write reports without diſmounting. 


Officers, for their own credit, ſhould be 
very careful how they. report things, of 
which they are not ſufficiently informed; 
and ought by no means to omit contra- 


dicting their intelligence, as ſoon as they 
diſcover their miſtake. _ 


| — — — — om en — 


Te 


to 


1 1 


. If an officer ſhould ſend frequent falſe 
reports, it will naturally be ſuppoſed, that 


he either wants experience, or courage, to 
examine things with his own eyes. In the 


firſt caſe, he ought not to be employed in 
matters of importance, till he has encreaſ- 
ed his knowledge, but in the latter, he 
' ſhould be diſmiſſed the lervace.'.” © 


See 


e 
On the Management of Eorſes. N 


T HE preſervation of your horſes being 


extreamly eſſential to the ſervice, it is 


the duty of the officers to ſee that they are 
properly fed, and carefully attended. 


As ſoon as a horſe appears to be out of 


order, it muſt be immediately reported to 


the Captain. 


If 


- - 


if 246 15 


If you are obliged to feed with rie, it 
ſhould be mixed with an equal THE of 


chopt ſtraw, 


You cannot give your horſes too much 

hay, provided it be good. If you feed with 

oats, there is no neceſſity to mix it, tho a 

little chopt ſtraw will do no harm. I hold 
it beſt to feed often and little at a time. 


You ought to be particularly careful 
that your forrage is not damaged, and that 
your chopt ſtraw has not been uſed as 


litter. 


You are to ſee that your horſes are dreſt 
If they are free from 


the "ranges, It 15 not 8 to bleed in 


3 3 W 


at leaſt twice a day. 
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